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Pre-School Activity Materials 


Twelve 81” x 12” sheets, simply designed for easy 
cutting, folding, assembling. Ideal material to supple- 
ment the kindergarten program. Order by title. 


30A148 God Planned It So (general use) 
30A149 He Careth For You (special days) 
30A280 Helpers In God’s World (seasonal) 
25¢ each; $2.75 per dozen 


Stories of God’s Creation To Color 


Seven stories with outline pictures for 4-8 year old 
children to color. Stories tell of beauty and love of 
God's creation. 744” x 1014” 30A247 25¢ 


Pre-School Bible Pictures To Color 


Forty-eight different pictures to color on big 814” x 1144” 
sheets 30A152 75¢ 


God’s World Coloring Book 


Big, bold pictures of familiar objects for very young 
children to color. 30A154 25¢ each; $2.75 a doz. 


Bible Activity Sheets 


For kindergarten and primary. Forty-eight different 
8¥,"” x 1114” loose leaf sheets in a gummed tablet pro- 
vide a variety of things to do. 30A388 75¢ 


Pictures To Color 
Twelve new pictures on loose-leaf sheets. Simple sub- 
jects with real value in teaching youngsters. Each with 


Bible reference, explanation, suggested colors. 30A383 
30¢ 


Bible Coloring Books 


by Doris M. Lindemann. Four different books for 
children 4-8, each with 16 full-page pictures drawn with 
simple outlines...easy and fun to color. Brief titles 
with Scripture references accompany each picture. 
8%," x 11%” 25¢ each $2.75 a dozen 


order materials from 
Christian Board of Publication 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 


ACTIVITY 
MATERIALS 


KEY TO SUMMER FUN 


30A153 God’s Children Around the World (pictures 
show God's love for children the world over) 


30A155 Bible Coloring Book (18 favorite Old Testa- 
ment and 8 familiar New Testament story pictures) 


30A156 New Testament Coloring Book (birth of 
Jesus and other well-known New Testament stories) 


30A174 Our Church (finished book portrays a com- 
plete church with all its furniture and equipment) 


A Happy Sunday School 

See-thru story to cut and color, for children 4-8. 
30A384 25¢ each $2.75 a dozen 

We Go To Church 


A simple story told in rhyme about Sunday morning 
and the church school. Large outline pictures, separate 
sheets of cut-outs to color and paste into position. 
Practical expression for children 5-7. 


30A382 15¢ each $1.65 a dozen 
Bible Picture Stamp Books 


Craft books with spaces to paste in gummed colored 
stamps depicting incidents in Jesus’ life. Crayons or 
watercolors. Kindergarten or primary. 


30A293 The Birth and Boyhood of Jesus 35¢ 
30A294 Jesus’ Friends and Early Ministry 35¢ 
30A295 The Teachings of Jesus 35¢ 

30A296 Jesus’ Last Days on Earth 35¢ 

30A387 ALL books, plus crayons (Boxed) $1.69 
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GOD’S POWER CAN DIRECT US! 


A Faith 


Live hy 


by L. H. West 


OW wonderfully God and the Holy Spirit can 
direct our ways! 

Five dear friends were in a four-passenger plane 
flying to Cane Ridge to attend the first national 
meeting of the Laymen’s League. What a fine 
time we were having until the pilot declared, 
“Boys, we’re out of gas!” 

A passenger beside the pilot reached back and 
patted me on the knee and asked, “Pastor, can’t 
you pray a buoyant prayer?” He was at least 
ill at ease—somewhat scared. 

I was neither distressed, disturbed, excited nor 
scared, for I had flown hundreds of miles with 
that pilot and I knew his military record. I had 
confidence in his ability to know that, even with 
a dead engine, he would land us safely and se- 
curely. 

Life is full of emergencies to such a degree that 
we need just such a faith and confidence in God’s 
ability to direct our ways. Such a faith and con- 
fidence is responsible for the writing of such 
lines as: 


“Lead on, O King Eternal, 
We follow, not with fear.” 


Such a faith can fill our lives with just such a 
sense of security—a faith and confidence compar- 
able to that I had in my pilot. Such a faith in 
God gives a new joy and dignity to life. We can 
hear the word behind us, saying, “This is the way, 
walk in it.” (Isaiah 30:21b) 


Mr. West is interim minister of First Christian 
Church, Fulton, Missouri. 
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John and Jim 


- Discuss the Navy 


“John” the pastor, is John H. Knibb, Jr., 
minister of the Christian Church, Mackinaw, 
Illinois. He served in the U.S. Navy three 
years during and after World War II, first as 
a seaman and then as a line officer. 

“Jim” was a 20-year old Christian, just 
out of boot camp. 

Rhodes Crown and Ki Allen are real per- 
sons who gave permission for use of the re- 
marks about them. 

This is one answer to the oft-asked ques- 
tion. It should be helpful to some 


Dear John: 


It has been now just one week since I completed 
my basic training for the Naval Reserve. Already 
is seems like several months since that experience, 
and the memories are daily becoming more faint 
and more distant. It is an interesting commentary 
on the power of the human mind to remove from 
one’s memory those things which it finds unpleas- 
ant to recall. But before all my powers of recol- 
lection are washed away in the soothing waters of 
civilian life, I will record for those who have an 
interest in the documentation of such events those 
things which I think may be of interest. 


A few particulars of the life are in order, I 
suppose. We got up at 4:30 A.M., except the last 
day, when we got up at 3:45 a.m. We went to 
bed (theoretically) at 9:30 P.M. We marched usu- 
ally half the day, stood in chow line from one to 
two hours for each meal, learned smatterings of 
first aid, firefighting, damage control, biological 
warfare defense, use of small arms, etc. I had 
$4 stolen from me. I had 12 hours liberty, Sunday, 
and could do very little for lack of funds. 

Now for my impressions. Someone most suc- 
cinctly expressed the total military experience, 
when he said, “They can teach you how to kill, 
so you can go out and win a war, only to find that 
you and your generation have been so conditioned 
that you aren’t fit to live in a decent world after 


you’ve saved it.” This is so strikingly true, de- 
spite its terrible implications, that I wished to 
repeat it for you here. 

Jonathan Swift, author of Gulliver’s Travels and 
other works of deep satire, once said something 
to the effect that, “I hate the world, the human 
race, and all its institutions. However, I dearly 
love Tom, John, or Nancy; or, indeed, any man 
I meet on the street as an individual.” 

Swift said this because he saw so much in his 
time’s politics, religion, educational system, and all 
the other artifices man has constructed for his 
“well-being” that repulsed him that he felt con- 
strained to strike out against this hierarchy of 
organization, while defending the common individ- 
ual as being innately good though often misdi- 
rected. It is fortunate that Swift never underwent 
any modern military training, for if he had, he 
would never have thought to defend the individual, 
but would have directed his vitriolic attacks against 
all of society, individuals not considered. 

The first aim of military training is to destroy 
the individual; to develop uniformity and con- 
formity and unit consciousness, and to subjugate 
the individual to these ends. This is done con- 
currently with the development of a program of 
hate. 

One quickly learns to hate all those in authority, 
because they are the ones responsible for the 
agonies you suffer. One hates his equals, because 
they are the ones who steal from you. One hates 
civilians, because they are free and you are not, 
and because they do not, cannot, have any com- 
prehension of what you are undergoing, supposedly 
for their sakes. Indeed, there is little that one 
does not learn to hate. Hate becomes a state 
of mind, and then you are ready. You have done 
just what the military wanted you to do, for now 
that you have developed a predisposition to take 
everything in its worst light, you are ready to 
react rapidly, unhesitatingly, violently, against any- 
one or anything that poses a potential threat to 
you. 








Now the military’s only problem is to contain 
your violence, which you would naturally direct 
against them, by fear, discipline, intimidation, and 
any other methods they can find. Their problem 
is to protect themselves from you, and train your 
hate on the enemy. Of course, you will kill the 
enemy if you ever get the chance, but you will 
also kill your buddy if he bothers you. So it be- 
comes a dog-eat-dog, hard-as-nails, hate-filled ex- 
istence. 

Well, that’s about it for this time. 

Sincerely, 
Jim 
e & & 
Dear Jim: 

I have just finished reading your letter con- 
cerning your “boot camp” experiences and par- 
ticularly your reactions to them. Your comments 
were quite interesting, but also a little disturbing. 
I would like to pass on to you a few thoughts 
which came to my mind as I read your letter. 

Right now, you are bitter and cynical about a 
lot of things. There’s no doubt but that you had 
a very unpleasant two weeks. You didn’t get 
enough sleep. You had to march too long on those 
flat feet. You had to obey orders without ques- 
tioning. You had to submit to a lot of apparently 
senseless regulation and routine. All of this is 
hard on anybody, but especially for one who likes 
to think for himself and express his individualism. 
So it was rough on you. For the time, it wore you 
out physically and spiritually. I think this ac- 
counts, in large measure, for some of your present 
feelings. As time goes on, much of this feeling 
will pass. 

Some of your difficulty was due, I believe, to 
an almost naive unawareness of the nature of a 
military organization. In this regard, your basic 
training was a rude awakening. It shocked you 
into a realization of some things you apparently 
hadn’t given much thought to and were unpre- 
pared for. 

First, the primary purpose of a military organi- 
zation is to destroy the ‘‘enemy,” or at least de- 
velop the ability to do so. If you had kept in 
mind that this is always the military objective, 
then this philosophy of hate which they threw 
at you wouldn’t have come as such a jolt. 

Second, the effectiveness of a military organiza- 
tion is dependent on the recognition of authority 
and unquestioning obedience to orders. There’s no 
room for a man in the ranks to express his indi- 
vidualism. He must function as a part of a well- 
oiled machine. This may often appear to be sense- 
less in a peace-time situation, and occasionally lead 
to absurd and foolhardy action. But to permit a 
wide range of individual expression would mean 
military chaos. 

The next thing you need to do is get things in 
proper perspective. To use a military expression, 
you need to raise your sights. The philosophy of war 
need not, should not, be made a philosophy of life. 
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The military has a limited objective: to destroy. 
Consequently, it has a limited philosophy. You 
cannot live by a philosophy of hate. It will de- 
stroy you. Neither the human organism nor 
the human soul were made to hate. Hate is a 
sickness. So get it out of your system as quickly 
as possible. 

One way to overcome the hate which the mili- 
tary would instill into you is to look at the pur- 
poses beyond the military. Why do we have a 
military organization in this country? It is as 
much to prevent war as to make war. It is to de- 
fend the free world; to keep the ugly stain of Com- 
munism or other totalitarian, atheistic government 
from spreading across the earth; to preserve an 
area of the world where decency, justice, democ- 
racy, true religion, and free individual expression 
can persist and flourish. Military organizations 
are an evil, but apparently a necessary evil in the 
kind of world we live in today. 

So the thing to do is not to ponder how many 
things we can direct our hate against, but rather 
to accept a responsibility to defend and uphold 
those things we cherish most. In other words, if 
fighting is necessary, fight for love rather than 
hate. Our early American history furnishes an 
example. Our forefathers fought the Revolution- 
ary War, not because they hated England so much, 
but because they loved freedom more. Their bat- 
tle cry was “Liberty!” not “Hate!” Let it be so 
today. 

You had an unpleasant experience. But it is 
not necessary to come out of it with hate or bit- 
terness. Hundreds of thousands of men have gone 
through what you did and have come out un- 
scathed in spirit. Many of them have gone through 
a thousand times worse hell than you will prob- 
ably ever go through. And yet they do not hate. 
Examples are so numerous, I hardly know where 
to begin. Let me just name two close at hand. 

Ki Allen was a bombardier in World War II. 
He flew nearly forty missions, narrowly missed 
being shot down several times. He helped to blow 
up the cities of Europe. He is now an elder in 
our church. He prayed at the Communion Table 
last Sunday. He is one of the finest men in this 
community. There is no hate in his heart. 

Rhodes Crown was a Marine in the last war. 
He fought on Guadacanal in the South Pacific. 
He saw his buddies blown to bits. He is a deacon 
in the church, and one of the best friends I ever 
had. He does not hate. He and countless others 
like him have found even in the midst of the 
bitterest experiences that there is something bet- 
ter and more worthwhile in life than hate. 

I may sound like a preacher when I say this, but 
it’s true. They found their answer in the philoso- 
phy of Jesus Christ. That’s the only way to live. 
Any other way leads to nothingness. So keep your 
faith in Him, and in your fellowman. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN 
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What Do You Want to Hear? 


F YOU chose the sermon topics from Sun- 
day to Sunday would there be some 
changes made? Of course, if you are minister 
of the church, the choice is largely in your 
hands, depending on whether your hands are 
tied. But what do the rest of us really want 
to hear? 

The United Church Observer, published un- 
der authority of the General Council of the 
United Church of Canada, submitted a ques- 
tionaire, naming thirteen possible themes, 
for the readers to mark. It would have been 
more interesting if the readers had been left 
to frame up their own titles. This way there 
was no place for the fellow who wants “more 
Bible,’’ meaning “less application to the omis- 
sions in my own life, please.” 

The subjects submitted had already been 
used by the American magazine, This Week. 
The four things Observer readers want to hear 
more about are: Ways to increase faith, 
how to make the greatest contribution in life, 
prayer, and what an individual can do about 
world peace. Off-hand, this sounds like two 
“practical” themes and two on basic beliefs. 

Interest in how religion can help relieve 
worry and tension ranked ninth, and “death, 
judgment, heaven and hell” was last on the 
list. We would assume that Americans want 
more sermons about their tensions vs. peace 
of mind than the Canadians. 

If we may add our own observations, the 
problems of life don’t change much from age 
to age. They come out in different practical 
situations. Our sins find us out, in one way 
or another. There are many reasons why the 
Bible is the word of God, but one of them is 
that it speaks to the sins and the needs of all 
men in every generation. For this reason we 
have found increasing interest in what min- 
isters call “exegetical preaching’ as opposed 
to topical sermons. 

You end up at the same place, or you 
should, regardless of the type of sermon. It 
is far more effective, in our judgment, to 
take a portion of scripture, show what it 
meant to those who heard it first, and then 
try to drive home its application for the 
listeners in the pews at the moment. 

Sitting often in pew, as we do, “smooth 
words” are pleasant to hear. Or, at worst, 
we might listen to what happened to a few 
of the biblical reprobates. But, deep down, 
we know the sermon isn’t complete if it says 
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nothing to our weaknesses and our needs and 
our omissions last week. Of course, we knew 
them already. And, we could fire the preacher 
for talking about them in public. Some- 
how, the voice of God keeps calling, anyhow. 
We are thankful that he speaks through one 
who loves us even as he reminds us of our 
sin. 


Motives 


BUNCH of Texas Episcopalians, re- 

puted to be mostly physicians and den- 
tists, gathered in the home of one of them 
and drafted a petition to their bishop asking 
him to help get the Protestant Episcopal 
church out of the National Council of Church- 
es. 

The grounds? A cammittee of the National 
Council has endorsed the idea of federal aid 
to education and medical care for the aged 
through Social Security. This, said the doc- 
tors, is evidence of the “socialistic tendencies” 
of the National Council. One wonders now 
if they will ask their fellow Texan, the Vice- 
President of the United States, to see what 
he can do with the President of the United 
States, and the Speaker of the House (also 
a Texan). 

Or, don’t you suppose it is really something 
else that is at the root of this groundless 
effort? Texas is full of good, intelligent peo- 
ple. It has a handful who listen to only one 
radio announcer and read only one columnist, 
apparently. What ails these fellows is a 
guess, but they certainly have played havoc 
with a lot of otherwise normally intelligent 
people. 

They have a “cause.” They say it is to 
“protect America.” It is probably much 
more specific. 

Federal aid to education and medical care? 
These are problems we face as citizens and 
they are not being debated here. However, 
there is no more reason why citizens should 
refrain from expressing their views on the 
subjects as churchmen than as plumbers or 
dentists. 

For a fellow with a “cause” to use social 
solutions proposed by the President as a 
means to further his campaign: “Down 
with the National Council!” is pretty brazen. 
We predict that not many Texas Episco- 
palians, or Disciples of Christ, or Roman 
Catholics or any others will be taken in by 
such double talk. 
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Attitudes of animals in the zoo 


are similar to workers in the church 


A Parable 


HEN our little daughter, Debra Beth, was two 
W ana one-half years old, I took her to the zoo 
as had been my custom quite regularly since she 
had been a year old. This got her out of the house 
from under the feet of her mother, was the one 
thing she never seemed to tire of, and gave her 
a few hours of companionship with her father. 

We usually bought a bag of peanuts to feed the 
animals; but through our frequent visits to the 
zoo, we had become acquainted with the keeper, 
who pointed out that the animals liked vege- 
tables as well. As a treat to our friends at the 
zoo, we had decided to prepare some strips of 
potatoes, a few pieces of carrot, some apple slices, 
and a few lettuce leaves. 

Our day at the zoo came just before church 
board meeting that evening. As we were feeding 
the animals, my mind turned to the similarity be- 
tween the attitudes of the animals and workers 
in the church. 

We stopped first at the pen of Eureka, the camel. 
She was lying down. Although she showed in- 
terest in what we had to offer, she was too lazy 
to get up, come over to the fence, and receive it. 
If we threw a piece of apple or carrot, which 





Mr. Ranton is minister of First Christian Church, 
Eureka, California. 
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of the Zoo 


by Harold E. Ranton 


landed close enough for her to reach without get- 
ting up, she would eat it. But she wouldn’t put 
out any unnecessary effort. After tossing a cou- 
ple of bites close enough for her to reach without 
effort, we went on. She was too lazy. 

At the monkey cages, we stopped to feed Angie, 
a little monkey who was always willing to put on 
a show. He had one trick he liked to perform. 
From the animal keeper, we had learned that with 
a circular motion of the hand holding something 
to eat, he would roll over. I noticed that he al- 
ways rolled clockwise. 


O TEST him, I tried reversing the motion. But 

he was an animal of habit; he was in a “rut.” 
No matter which way I motioned for him to roll 
over, he would always do it the same way. He had 
always done it that way; and so far as he was con- 
cerned, there was only one way. He could not 
be coaxed to try a new procedure. 

Another cage contained several prehensile-tail 
monkeys. There was a feeding slot in the cage 
to which the monkeys would come one at a time. 
After filling each hand with something to eat, they 
would go to some corner alone to eat it undis- 
turbed. One of the monkeys in this cage was more 
enterprising than the others. He showed imagi- 
nation, for he not only filled each hand but, in 
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addition, placed a piece of potato strip in the pre- 
hensile end of his tail. By the use of imagination, 
he was able to accomplish more than the others. 

At the next monkey cage, we offered a piece of 
potato to the tan occupant. He threw it away 
on the ground outside his cage. Seeing the keeper 
nearby, we asked him if this monkey didn’t like 
potatoes. ‘He likes them all right,” the keeper 
said, “but he sees that you have lettuce in your 
bag, and he likes lettuce better than potatoes.” 
We gave him a small leaf of lettuce, and hurried 
on to the next cage. We did not like his attitude. 
He was too particular. He rejected what was of- 
fered unless it happened to be what he wanted. 

The next cage contained Martha, a new grey 
monkey, who held out her hand politely, waited 
until we placed our offering of food in her hand, 
ate it slowly and waited to see if we had anything 
else to offer. We liked her attitude. She seemed 
so gracious and courteous. She was willing, but 
not forward, demanding, or presumptious. 

We approached the buffalo pen cautiously. From 
past experience, we knew that he was easily ex- 
citable and shy. For the first time, he did not 
run away. He came up to the fence slowly, sniffed 
at the food, was about to take our offering, and 
then ran off. He could not muster up enough 
courage to go through with the act. He was too 
timid, and we could not entice him back to try 
again. 

At one of the bear cages, the keeper was filling 
the swimming pool for its two occupants. One 
of them, a big brown bear, was having a wonder- 
ful time. He placed one of his big paws on the 
water inlet in such a way that he could direct 
a spray of water into the lion’s cage next to his. 
The keeper spoke sharply to him several times, 
but he ignored the commands. It came necessary 
finally to turn off the water. The big bear was 
inconsiderate of the feelings of others. All he 
cared about was his own enjoyment, doing things 
the way he chose without consideration for others. 


N A cage on the opposite side, were two hiber- 
nating bears. It was February and they had 
not yet awakened from their long winter’s sleep. 
They were completely oblivious to what was going 
on about them. They had no awareness that any- 
thing was taking place, as they slept on. If some- 
thing important had been going on, they would not 
have known. They would not have been interested 
or cared. 

Among the birds there was a peacock, who had 
lost his beautiful tail feathers. As other birds 
in the cage came forward to receive what we prof- 
fered, he held back. He was a proud bird, and 
because he was not in a position to be a “star,” 
he would not make an appearance. 

After a day with the animals at the zoo, Debra 
Beth could remember having a good time, and I 
could remember having seen portrayed some types 
of church workers. 
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To My Father 
On Father’s Day 


In the image of God, himself, 

You stood 

Ready to mold and guide 

My life. 

Awesome when I was small, 
Omnipotent to me in my childhood, 
Full of knowledge, skill and love 
Beyond mere mortal man. 

But now, and best of all, 

I see you as you are: 

Able to fail, prone to err, 

Not infallible or perfect, 

But a man... arealman... 
Off the pedestal now, 

Yet deserving my respect. 

I am proud to point out to my crowd, 
“That’s my Dad!” 


by Carol Albright 


A Ballad of 
Life’s Highway 


A young man came to life’s highway one day, 

The pavement was dazzling and new. 

Obscure were the markers that pointed the 
way, 

And the traffic was heavy there, too. 


“Come, follow me,” a traveler said, 

“I know the short cuts and passes. 

Easy living is here, if you just use your head, 
Come on, let’s outsmart the masses.” 


You can’t go that way,” a wise man said, 
“You're in the wrong traffic lane. 

Take a turn at the top of the hill just ahead 
And you'll get on the right road again.” 


“I know what [’'m doing,” the young man 
said, 

“Nobody will know or care.” 

So he heeded not, and sped ahead 

Cutting corners here and there. 


He’d cheat a little on time and pay, 
Saying, “Little things won’t much matter. 
Ill play it cool in an easy way; 

I don’t dig that square; why the chatter?” 


Down the wide easy lanes of life’s highway 
He sped along; then at a bend, 

dust before dusk of that carefree day, 
Spied a marker that read, “Dead End.” 


by Leonard J. Western 
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A Communion Meditation 


The Best Five Minutes 


ANY people who participate 
in the service of commun- 
ion each week would unite their 
voices to declare that is the best 
five minutes in the entire service. 
If the hour of worship gives 
meaning and purpose to the 
whole week, and if these five min- 
utes are the heart of worship— 
then you see these moments are 
indeed our high opportunity. 

But what is it that sets these 
moments apart? We call it the 
Lord’s Table but the wood here 
is the same as is in the pews, the 
doors, and the steps. The same 
hands probably formed this table 
that shaped that pulpit. 

The unique aspect of this ex- 
perience of course is not in the 
objects about which we gather, 
nor in the positions which we 
assume as we surround this table. 

The reality which makes these 
the best five minutes in the week 
is our recognition of the presence 
of the Spirit of Christ as we 
come in reverence to this act of 
worship. We come here believ- 
ing that the Spirit of Christ is 
already here. We take this bread 
and this cup to deepen and to 
renew our allegiance with him. 
This act has strengthened our 
spirits countless times before and 
we are confident this can happen 
again, today—at this time. 

Life gives us no greater assur- 





Mr. Cadwell is minister of Cen- 
tral Christian Church, Warren, 
Ohio. 
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ance than this in any realm. Food 
and water have nourished and 
refreshed our lives and each time 
we receive new food we confident- 
ly expect the same result to fol- 
low. We demonstrate and dis- 
cover the authenticity of our 


by Merrill L. Cadwell 


faith by the new courage which 
fills our hearts. 

Jesus said, “If your faith is as 
a mustard seed.”’ This faith leads 
us again into his presence in 
these best five minutes of our 
lives. 
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He built strong houses. 


He drew the plans on paper first 

And figured all the cost. 

“Dig deeper; use more studs,” he said, 
“What’s shoddy-built is lost.” 

He built to last. 


He planted shrubs and trees. 


He loved the reddest roses best 
And fruit and shade trees too. 

He planted as he planned a house, 
To last the long years through. 
He planted to grow. 


He bore our burdens. 


He lived without a selfish thought. 
Whoever had a need 

Received his aid and loving care. 
“Help others’ was his creed. 

He bore to strengthen. 


He built, he planted, and he bore. 
Could any mortal man do more? 


by Ona Roberts Wright 
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NEWS 


The Church at Large 





Mounting Tensions Reported 
Like Nazi Germany in ‘30's 


Terror in S. Africa 


New YorRK—A dark, frightening 
picture of mounting tension and op- 
pression in the Union of South 
Africa on the eve of its being pro- 
claimed a republic was painted in a 
letter received here from Johannes- 
burg. 

Describing the situation as ‘“rem- 
iniscent of Nazi Germany in the 
1930’s,” the letter came from a 
woman who has spent many years 
in a country where the racial segre- 
gation policies of the Nationalist 
government have long. disturbed 
church leaders both there and else- 
where. Here terror tactics are 
now being used ostensibly in a hunt 
for “Communists,” but actually to 
suppress non-Europeans, 


The correspondent, an English 
woman who wished her identity kept 
secret, said she was writing her let- 
ter “as it may well be that cables 
will soon be censored, or otherwise 
tampered with.” 


Her letter came after the South 
African parliament had given abso- 
lute power to the government to 
ensure—in the words of Prime 
Minister H. F. Verwoerd—that ‘‘the 
Republic Day celebrations on May 
31 are carried out in a reverent at- 
mosphere.” 

The situation hits every segment 
of the population, even the churches, 
the correspondent declared. 

“All meetings are banned. The 
police are empowered to arrest 
whomever they wish, without hav- 
ing to charge them. Persons can be 
jailed for 12 days without being al- 
lowed to raise bail, see their at- 
torneys, or being brought into court. 
They may, in fact, never be brought 
to court at all.” 

The writer said that even a 
church “cannot hold a meeting— 
despite an exception in the wording 
of the new law—unless it can prove 
it is holding the meeting exactly as 
usual—with the same congregation, 
etc., and at the same place.” 


A “Decision to Die” 


Lutheran Merger 


New YorK—Merger of the United 
Lutheran Church in America with 
three other Lutheran bodies has 
been ratified by the necessary two- 
thirds, or 22, of the denomination’s 
32 constituent synods. 
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The 22nd and deciding synod to 
ratify the union was the Texas- 
Louisiana Synod, meeting in Hous- 
ton, Texas. This same synod had 
been the first to ratify the 1918 
merger of three Lutheran groups 
forming the ULCA. 

Involved in the formation of the 
new Lutheran Church in America 
are, besides the ULCA, the Augustana 
Lutheran Church, Finnish Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church of America 
(Suomi Synod) and American Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. With 
some 3,200,000 members, the de- 
nomination will represent the larg- 
est merger in American Lutheran- 
ism. 

Following the Texas-Louisiana 
Synod’s action, Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, ULCA president, declared that 
“in its whole honorable history the 
United Lutheran Church has never 
done a worthier thing than in this 
decision to die.” 


Rep. Edith Green 
Assails Right Wing Tactics 


Urges Church Bodies 
To Lobby for Beliefs 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Church groups 
were urged here by Rep. Edith 
Green (an Oregon Democrat and a 
Disciple woman) to engage in “un- 
ashamed lobbying” for what they 
believe is right in national and in- 
ternational affairs. 

She also told delegates to the 
Rhode Island (American) Baptist 
State Convention that individual 
Christians could oppose effectively 
such incidents as the Alabama mob 
violence against Negroes and the 
“Freedom Riders” by writing per- 
sonal letters to their Congressmen. 

While some churches may tend to 
feel that lobbying is “bad,” she 
said, “many lobbyists serve an es- 
sential purpose.” She noted that 
the National Council of Churches 
has an office in Washington, D. C., 
which, she said, is becoming “more 
and more active.” 

Mrs. Green also said that there 
is more McCarthyism today than 
when she first entered Congress 
seven years ago and that right-wing 
groups are “becoming more and 
more violent.” 


The fight against communism, she 
said, should be left to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and other 
U. S. groups that have the authority 
to take such action. “We can’t de- 
feat the Communists by adopting 
their methods,” she warned. 


Episcopalians Uncomfortable 
In “Protestant” Label 


Just ‘Episcopal’ 


MILWAUKEE—Dropping the word 
“Protestant” from the name of the 
Episcopal Church has been urged 
by the Living Church, an unofficial 
Episcopal newsweekly published 
here. 

Changing the name to “the Epis- 
copal Church in the USA” would be 
no reason to fear that the denomi- 
nation was moving in the direction 
of Roman Catholicism, the magazine 


commented in an editorial. 
Dropping “Protestant” from its 
name is a perennial issue in the 


Episcopal Church. Proposals along 
the line are expected to be presented 
to the denomination’s General Con- 
vention Sept. 17 to 29 at Detroit, 
Mich. 

The editorial said that the word 
“Protestant” was the source of con- 
fusion. The Episcopal Church holds 
to the apostolic succession or the 
consecration of bishops in a direct 
line from the apostles. 





—RNS Photo 
RADIO PREACHER Ralph W. Sock- 
man, left, is shown after receiving 
The Upper Room Citation for 1961 


from J. Manning Potts, right, 
the editor of The Upper Room. 
Addressing the luncheon in New 
York at which the citation was 
presented was Edwin T. Dahlberg of 
St. Louis, immediate past president 
of the National Council of Churches. 
Minister of Christ Church, Method- 
ist, in New York, Dr. Sockman re- 
ceived the award for contributions 
to world Christian fellowship. 
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The Church at Large 


“Temple of God”’ 


Church at ICU 


New YorK—The church of the In- 
ternational Christian University in 
Japan is a “most impressive Temple 
of God” in that land. 

So declared President Hachiro 
Yuasa in a sermon delivered at the 
dedication service of the completed 
ICU Church building May 7, 1961. 

He recalled that seven years ago 
the University had been blessed with 
a splendid church, which was the 
gift from Christians in the state of 
Iowa. 

More recently, he added, the 
Women’s Planning Committee of the 
Japan International Christian Uni- 
versity Foundation here, under the 
inspired chairmanship of Mrs. Har- 
per Sibley of Rochester, New York, 
and Mrs. Samuel McCrea Cavert of 
Bronxville, New York, had provided 
the funds to complete the edifice. 

“The result is this most impres- 
sive Temple of God in Japan, so 
worshipful in its simple dignity, so 
Japanese in its chaste beauty, so 
adequate in its multiple services, 
and so central in its strategic loca- 
tion with a cross towering over the 
entire campus. 

“May it stand in the center of the 
campus as an everlasting symbol of 
the Christian message to all persons 
regardless of race, language or 
creed. Within, the words of God’s 
verity will be preached always. 
Without, the gospel of Christ will 
be demonstrated in service to fel- 
lowmen near and far.” 


Christian Endeavor to 
Honor Billy Graham 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The Interna- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor 
announced here that Evangelist 
Billy Graham will receive its an- 
nual International Youth’s Distin- 
guished Service Citation. 

Presentation will be made during 
the 46th annual International Chris- 
tian Endeavor Convention at Chi- 
cago, July 5-8. 


Alcoholism Film 


EVANSTON, ILL. (RNS)—The Na- 
tional Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union has released a new mo- 
tion picture depicting human waste 
and poverty from alcohol on the 
skid rows of this country. 

Mrs. Fred J. Tooze, National W. 
C. T. U. President, said that while 
the film, “Behind the Skyscrapers,” 
is of actual Chicago scenes, it does 
not identify the city since “it might 
have been taken on alcohol-ridden 
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streets of any city.” 

The 28-minute movie was released 
in color and black and white sound 
editions, Mrs. Tooze said, for show- 
ing on television in churches, clubs, 
industrial plants and by medical as- 
sociations. 

Chicago reviewers of the film have 
called it, “one of the ugliest truths 
about our city,” comparing it with 
the banned British Broadcasting 
Corporation’s Film which aroused 
the ire of Mayor Daley because 
it depicted Chicago’s seamy side. 
Mrs. Tooze said: 

“The [W. C. T. U.] film portrays 
the skid row of any city. It was 
produced so that the public might 
be acquainted with what goes on 
behind the social and cultural back- 
ground of a city.” 


UN Reports Bible 
Is Most Translated 


UNITED NATIONS, N. Y.—The Bible 
was the most translated book in the 
world in 1959 with 171 translations, 
according to a survey released here 
by the United Nations Education, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO). 

Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev of 
Russia was listed as the most 
translated author in that year—198 
translations, but 180 of these never 
passed beyond Soviet borders. 

Of 29,661 translations of works 
registered by UNESCO, Russia pub- 
lishing houses produced 5,254, West 
Germany 2,068, and France 1,460. 
The VU. S. with 1,112 was 10th 
among 77 countries reporting. 

According to the American Bible 
Society, the Bible has been pub- 
lished in whole or in part in a total 
of 1,165 languages and dialects, 


Medal for Dooley 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—President 
John F. Kennedy has signed legisla- 
tion here authorizing a special gold 
medal honoring the late Dr. Thomas 
A. Dooley, who worked for seven 
years to provide medical care to 
Southeast Asia nations. 


Dr. Dooley, famed Roman Catholic 
jungle physician, died of cancer last 
January in a New York hospital. 


New Writers Group 


SANTA CLARA, CALIF.—A new 
writers conference, the Santa Clara 
Writers Institute, will be held for 
the first time June 26—July 2. The 
Institute involves a week of lectures, 
seminars and manuscript confer- 
ences. The conference director is 
Robert O. Bowen, critic, editor and 
novelist. 


Unfavorable Image 
R. Catholic Concern 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Roman Cath- 
olic Church has received an un- 
favorable image because some of 
its members bend the truth to suit 
their own purposes and some 
church leaders act arbitrarily in per- 
forming their official acts. 

This was the gist of a talk made 
by Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, professor 
of church history at Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, before the 37th 
annual conference of the Catholic 
Library Association here. 


Handling of the truth in a casual 
manner and arbitrary actions in 
book censorship have depicted the 
Church in a poor light in the minds 
of non-members, he said. 


There has been a “shocking disre- 
gard” of the responsibilities to truth 
in Roman Catholic circles, he 
charged, “even among some priests 
and religious,” when fidelity to the 
truth may have conflicted with what 
they considered their personal in- 
terests. 


Summer TV Series 


New YorK—Through June and 
July, 1961 “Frontiers of faith,’ TV 
program produced by the National 
Council of Churches in cooperation 
with the National Broadcasting 
Company, will be back on the NBC- 
TV network. 

A series of eight discussion pro- 
grams, titled “The Press and the 
Clergy” will be presented. 

Dr. Clifton E. Moore, radio and 
television director for the United 
Presbyterian Church’s Synod of 
Southern California, will be the 
moderator. Panel guests will be 
drawn from both press and clergy. 

According to present plans, the 
remaining subjects for discussion 
and the discussants, in so far as they 
have been named will be: 


June 18. “Are the Mass Media 
Fostering Juvenile Delinquency?” 
Participant: David W. Barry, ex- 
ecutive director, New York City 
Mission. 

June 25. “Dare We Disarm?” 
Participants: Dr. Kenneth Maxwell, 
executive director, department of 
international affairs, National.Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A., and Leonard Silk, editor, 
Business Week. 

Other topics firmed but not spe- 
cifically scheduled in July are: “Is 
Business the Business of Religion?” 
“Can Christianity Stand Up to Com- 
munism?” and “The Press and the 
Clergy.” 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


HONOR TO NIEBUHR 


New YorK—Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
one of the world’s foremost Protes- 
tant theologians and a former vice- 
president of Union Theological 
Seminary here, received the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee’s American 
Liberties Medallion for ‘outstand- 
ing advancement of the principles 
of liberty and equality.” 

Making the presentation at the 
pioneer human relations agency’s 
54th annual meeting here was 
former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York who hailed Dr. Niebuhr’s 
contribution “to Christian thought 
which has been paralleled by active 
participation in efforts to advance 
worthy social goals.” 


BAHA’T EVANGELISTIC 


WILMETTE, ILL.—Trustees of the 
Baha’i World Faith cited “unprec- 
edented growth” of their religion 
during 1960 in a report read before 
1,200 delegates and observers at the 
53rd annual convention of the 
Baha’i’s of the United States. 

The report, which came from 
Baha’i international headquarters in 
Haifa, announced formation of 21 
national assemblies in Latin Amer- 
ica as an indication of that growth. 


CASTRO VS. PRIESTS 


MIAMI—A _ full-scale persecution 
of the Roman Catholic Church ap- 
pears to be developing in Cuba de- 
spite Premier Fidel Castro’s pre- 
tense of distinguishing between the 
Church and foreign “counter-revolu- 
tionary” priests he has constantly 
denounced as “Falangists,” meaning 
Spanish Fascists, 

The Premier was quoted by the 
government-controlled radio as stat- 
ing that his drive against foreign 
priests—all but a third of the 
island’s 800 priests are of Spanish 
origin—was not aimed at closing the 
churches and that the Vatican would 
“understand” his crack-down on the 
“Falangist” clergy. 


ENEMIES IN AFRICA 


Cuicaco—Islam and violent black 
nationalism, not communism, are the 
real threats Christianity must over- 
come in Africa, according to the 
former Anglican Bishop of Johan- 
nesburg, South Africa, 

Communism seems to be _ the 
“great pathological concern of the 
American people,” said Richard Am- 
brose Reeves. But we should “not 
get bogged down in this unreal 
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question as far as Africa is con- 
cerned,” he added. 

“The great and torturing ques- 
tions would be the reaction of the 
rest of the world,” he said, if South 
Africa’s race policies should ulti- 
mately result in all Africa’s black 
men marching on the whites of 
South Africa. 


GAMBLING ISSUE 


New YorK—Repeal of this state’s 
law permitting bingo games by reli- 
gious, charitable and other non- 
profit groups was urged by Dr. Dan 
M. Potter, director of the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York 
here. 

Citing the “present bingo scan- 
dals,” he declared: “The innocent 
game of bingo very soon becomes 
the obsession of the sin of greed 
and in one way or another will en- 
courage crime and the philosophy 
of the criminal in our society.” 


WORLD NEIGHBORS 


OKLAHOMA CiTy—World Neigh- 
bors, Inc., a self-help program for 
people in underdeveloped countries, 
marked its tenth anniversary by 
dedicating a new $42,500 head- 
quarters building here. 

Rep. Walter Judd (R.-Minn.), 
speaking at a dedicatory luncheon, 
pointed out that “a government can 
administer to the people of a nation. 
It can build armies, feed the masses 
and help to finance other govern- 
ments. But the purpose of World 
Neighbors is to minister to the needs 
of the people in all the countries 
of the world, following the example 
of Jesus.” 


WORK CAMPING 


BERLIN—More than 4,000 young 
people in West Germany have thus 
far responded to an appeal for a 
“Deaconal Year,” a welfare project 
conducted by various regional Evan- 
gelical Churches. 

It involves recruiting volunteers 
to spend a year serving in hospitals 
and other charitable institutions 
operated by the Churches, 


BAPTIST LOSSES 


LonDON—Membership in Baptist 
churches of Great Britain and Ire- 
land declined by 3,060 in 1960 to a 
new total of 317,682. 

The loss in membership was dis- 
closed here in a report to the annual 
Assembly of the Baptist Union of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 






SPACE HYMN 


NEw YorK—A timely hymn on 
spacemen, entitled “They Blaze a 
Pathway to the Moon,” is featured 
in a new song book for children to 
be published May 15 by the Seabury 
Press, publishing house of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 

The hymn was written and copy- 
righted by Victoria Saffelle Johnson 
and set to the Ellacombe melody 
(Wirtemberg 1784) used in the 
Episcopal Hymnal of 1940. 


JUDAISM ON AID 


KIAMESHA LAKE, N. Y.—A major 
voice of conservative Judaism has 
stated its opposition to federal aid 
grants or loans to non-public schools. 

The Rabbinical Assembly of Amer- 
ica, holding its 61st annual conven- 
tion here, gave overwhelming en- 
dorsement to a resolution opposing 
such grants. It went on record as 
continuing its “traditional opposi- 
tion” to federal aid to religious edu- 
cation. 


ATHEISTS AT WORK 


Warsaw—cConferences have taken 
place in Poland between government 
representatives and educators on the 
best ways of carrying out a “re- 
form” of the Polish educational sys- 
tem aimed at the complete re- 
moval of religious instruction, the 
Warsaw Radio reported. 

It said the abolition of religion 
classes was in line with recent di- 
rectives of the Communist govern- 
ment for a true Marxist indoctrina- 
tion of the nation’s school children. 


Chi Rho 
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SUSPENDED over the pink granite 

altar table of the chapel at New 

York’s Interchurch Center is this 

seven-foot gold mosaic showing the 

ancient Greek symbol for Christian- 
ity—Chi Rho. 
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Brotherhood News 


Controversial Film Is 


Edited, Cut 38 Per Cent 
Abolition “Operation” 


PROVIDENCE, R, I.—Fulton Lewis 
3rd, narrator and technical director 
of the controversial film “Operation 
Abolition,” admitted here that an 
“operation” had been performed on 
the movie to correct a mistake in 
the original version, copies of which 
have been shown in many cities 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Lewis, son of news commen- 
tator Fulton Lewis, Jr., disclosed the 
changes after a showing of the cor- 
rected film to a Providence College 
audience. The mistake, he said, 
was in narration involving West 
Coast labor leader Harry Bridges. 


In answer to another question 
from the audience, Mr. Lewis said 
he doubted there was a single Com- 
munist in the National Council of 
Churches, which has questioned the 
film’s accuracy and_ cautioned 
against its showing without supple- 
mentary facts. He said he believed 
that the vast majority of clergy- 
men are dedicated men. 


“Operation Abolition,” purports to 
be a factual account of student 
demonstrations during last year’s 
San Francisco hearings of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

“In the old film,” Mr. Lewis said, 
“you see Bridges being led from 
City Hall and the narration says 
the action is going on ‘moments 
before the riot broke out.’ Actually, 
he was led out afterward. He was 
there during part of the violence 
and we changed the narration be- 
cause we don’t want to give Bridges 
a clean bill of health.” 

The corrected version says that 
the labor leader is being escorted 
from the hall after the violence had 
subsided. 


Mr. Lewis also disclosed that 17 
minutes of film have been deleted, 
reducing the running time of the 
movie from 45 to 28 minutes. Mr. 
Lewis insisted that no further “cor- 
rections” were needed although the 
student accused in the film of at- 
tacking a policeman with a club 
was recently acquitted of the charge 
by a San Francisco jury. 


Work in Ghana 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—The first full- 
scale evangelistic effort of the 
Churches of Christ in the new 
African republic of Ghana will be- 
gin this fall. 

Two preachers from the North- 
east, Jerry Reynolds of Dover, Del., 
and Dewayne Davenport of West 
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Chester, Pa., have secured their per- 
sonal support from Churches of 
Christ in Wilmington, Del., and 
Madison, Tenn., respectively. 

They will be the first two Amer- 
ican evangelists of the Church of 
Christ to enter Ghana, although 
contacts have been made there al- 
ready, primarily from trips made 
to Ghana by missionaries in Nigeria, 
to the east. 


Solar Baptists? 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—“The Solar Bap- 
tist Convention”? 

That’s one name that has been 
suggested to replace the name of 
the Southern Baptist Convention. 

Sixty-seven students in a Baptist 
history class at Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary were asked 
if, in line with recent suggestions, 
the official name of Southern Bap- 
tists should be changed. 

Most said a change should be 
studied. Half thought a change is 
due now. Only five said the name 
should stay as it is. 


DECIPHERING DEAD SEA SCROLL 








King James Bible 
Praised by Editor 


NEw YorK—Virtues of the King 
James Bible as a guide toward “a 
better sense of language” in a time 
when words and their use have as- 
sumed great importance were 
stressed here by a senior editor of 
the Reader’s Digest. 

Speaking te American Bible So- 
ciety members holding their 145th 
annual meeting and commemorating 
the 350th anniversary of the King 
James Version, Charles W. Ferguson 
paid high tribute to that version and 
called it superior to more recent 
translations. 

The editor conceded a “shock 
value” in fresh translations and 
agreed they can “bring out mean- 
ings hidden by familiarity.” 

“They have a place,” he said, “but 
I submit as a brash layman that 
their place is in exegesis and not in 
the body of public worship. Here 
the resonance of the King James 
Version reminds the ear of the 
beauty of our inheritance.” 


—RNS Photo 


PROF. YIGAL YADIN, who recently announced discovery of a new hoard 

of scrolls in the Dead Sea cave area, deciphers through a magnifying glass 

one of the 70 parchment scrolls and papyri unearthed by his expedition 

of 180 archaeologists, scholars and amateur volunteers. It is believed that 

the new finds may surpass in importance anything uncovered so far in 

Israel and Jordan relating to the period of Simon Bar Kochba, leader of the 
last Jewish revolt against the Romans in the second century. 
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CAN A MAN CHANGE? 


HIS is a question that has 

been asked in all generations. 
It is a very common one in a 
pastor’s study or a psychologist’s 
office—in one form or another 
the person says, “Is it possible 
for me to be different?” ‘Can I 
really overcome this habit?” ‘Can 
I become more effective, more 
mature?” 

The answer is yes. It may not 
be easy and it may take time, 
but it can be done. All history 
testifies to this fact. It is a com- 
monplace of Christian biography. 
Augustine the sinner became 
Augustine the saint, Francisco 
Bernadone, playboy of Assisi, 
became St. Francis who minis- 
tered to the lepers, Phillips Brooks 
beaten and disappointed because 
of failure as a teacher became 
one of the most triumphant per- 
sonalities of his day. When we 
read the stories of John Wesley, 
Wilfred Grenfell, William James 
—we have evidence that a man 
can change. 

Modern psychology testifies to 
this fact. The counselor starts 
with the assumption that the in- 
dividual can change, otherwise 
there would be no reason for the 
counselor’s efforts. 

The New Testament says man 
can change. Jesus expected men 
to change, and under His influ- 
ence they did. Every pastor has 
seen men change—some suddenly 
and dramatically, some gradually 
and slowly—but change none the 
less. 

In all fairness it should be 
added—it is not easy. Change 
is possible, yes, but it takes great 
effort, personal discipline, per- 
sistence and perseverance. Real 
change requires that a man come 
to some understanding of him- 
self, make an honest effort, per- 
sist in spite of difficulty, secure 
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the guidance of God through 
prayer, and live by faith. 


Job Satisfaction 


Vocational choice is the prob- 
lem of the adolescent. Voca- 
tional satisfaction is the prob- 
lem of the adult. The numerous 
surveys that have been made on 
job satisfaction would indicate 
it is a major problem. The num- 
ber of men and women who are 
unhappy in their work is vari- 
ously estimated to be from 50 
to 90 per cent. 

This is a tragic thing. A man’s 
work consumes a major portion 
of his time and energy. If this 
is something he enjoys, some- 
thing in which he takes pride 
and sees value, he is very fortu- 
nate. If not, it casts a major 
shadow over all other aspects of 
life. 

Job satisfaction is not neces- 
sarily the same as enjoying one’s 
work. Here is a man who is 
teaching school and enjoys it. He 
quits to take another job in order 
to make enough money to send 
his own children through col- 
lege. He would rather teach 
school, but can’t afford to. 

We recognize that what is sat- 
fying to one may be monotonous 


to another. Meeting people is a 
pleasure for some. It is difficult 
for others. Working alone may 


be one man’s preference, another 
man’s boredom. 

The point is that each individ- 
ual must find the thing he en- 
joys, in which his own unique 
talents and abilities are best 
suited; all of which emphasize 
the importance of vocational 
choice and vocational guidance. 

With many, job dissatisfaction 
may not be an inability to do the 
work, but an inability to get 
along with people. There are 


probably more vocational failures 
due to poor inter-personal rela- 
tionships, than to lack of ability 
or training. 

It should always be remem- 
bered that there are satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions to every vo- 
cation. There are no exceptions. 
Some people need to develop new 
attitudes toward their work more 
than they need a new job. Sat- 
isfaction is not so much depend- 
ent on having everything we 
want, as it is learning to enjoy 
what we have. 

In speaking of vocations, it 
should always be remembered 
that a man’s total vocation or 
“calling” is more than just the 
way he earns his living. When 
the Bible says that every man is 
called to a life of service, it 
doesn’t mean all were called to be 
preachers. 

This emphasizes the importance 
of church work. Amos was a 
dresser of sycamore trees, Paul 
was a tent-maker, and continued 
to practice it; but these weren’t 
their vocations. A man’s total 
life is his vocation. 


Insight from Scripture 
“Our Need to Worship” 


“O come, let us worship and 
bow down, let us kneel before 
the Lord, our Maker!” (Ps. 95: 
6.) 

Worship is the heart of the 
spiritual life. Worship at its best 
speaks to man’s deepest needs. 
In the hour of worship, man be- 
comes aware of the abiding pres- 
ence of God. Here in his pres- 
ence, we purge ourselves of all 
that is unworthy or evil in life. 
In worship, a man gains the as- 
surance of divine forgiveness and 
renewal. In worship, a man sees 
life from a divine perspective, he 
gains a new scale of values, he 
becomes aware of divine re- 
sources and renewed strength. In 
this hour, his ideals are deepened, 
his hope renewed, his faith made 
strong. 

Public or private, it is the at- 
titude or spirit of the worshiper 
that counts. “God is spirit, and 
those who worship him must 
worship in spirit and truth.” 
(John 4:24.) 
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The Fruits of Faith 


3 “Where the Scriptures Speak ...” _ by the Editor 


Scripture: James 2:8-17, 5:7-8, 
11. 


URING this quarter we have 

been studying lessons under 
the general title, ‘Biblical Wis- 
dom and Ethical Problems.” It 
is quite appropriate that we 
study, as the last lesson in the 
quarter, “The Fruits of Faith.” 
What is to be the result of keep- 
ing the proper doctrines and 
practicing the proper ethics to- 
ward our fellow man? Is it 
enough to believe or must we also 
practice? 

It is quite evident at the outset 
of the lesson, as it is in many 
other passages of scripture, that 
our faith is supposed to produce 
fruit. On the other hand, we are 
not taught in the Bible that if we 
produce enough fruit we will be 
acceptable in the sight of God, 
regardless of whether we hold 
true doctrine. 

The teaching in the Bible about 
these two topics, faith and fruits, 
has produced a lot of heated dis- 
cussion. There are those who 
would try to set Paul against 
James, saying that Paul taught 
“justification by faith” whereas, 
James taught that faith and 
works are both necessary for sal- 
vation. 

Actually, there is no real dif- 
ference between these two. When 
Paul was talking about faith he 
was not talking against Chris- 
tian work. Indeed, he had con- 
siderable to say about “the fruits 
of the Spirit’? elsewhere. James, 
likewise, does not attempt to 
destroy the necessity for faith 
when he says, “‘Can his faith save 
him?” Neither is he teaching 
salvation through works. He is 
merely building upon the teach- 
ing of other earlier scripture and 
stressing both aspects of the 
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Christian life. 

The “royal law” is recom- 
mended for all who would “do 
well” (2-8). This word ‘royal’ 
is not simply a modern transla- 
tion. The King James Version 
uses the same word. The love of 
one’s neighbor is the royal law. 
This is not said for the first time 
by Jesus but it is a part of He- 
brew law (Leviticus 19:18.) 
James builds upon this fact to 
say that one must keep all of the 
law, including this_ portion 
(verses 9, 10). 

In some circles we hear much 
talk about the old Law being 
done away with and “nailed to 
the cross.” Here is a good ex- 
ample of a New Testament writer 
explaining the necessity of keep- 
ing the Ten Commandments, 
which are the foundation of the 
Law. These commandments are 


written in the negative, for the 
most part, but this does not make 
them out-of-date. 

If we do not watch ourselves 
we want people to judge us on the 
basis of the number of terrible 
sins which we do not commit. 
James refers to this fact. The 
same law code contains the com- 
mands, “Do not commit adultery” 
and “Do not kill.” You cannot 
break one of them and expect to 
be commended because you did 
not break the other. Generally 
speaking, Christians are likely 
to keep both these command- 
ments. Sometimes they expect 
to be praised for this, or at least 
accepted as “good people” even 
if they do tamper with the com- 
mandment, ‘You shall not steal” 
as they figure their income tax 
reports. 

James calls attention to the 
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Christian principle of ‘the law 
of liberty” (verse 12). This is 
the beautiful thing about the 
Christian teaching as we under- 
stand it. A Christian is free to 
live the good and upright life. 
And, according to this teach- 
ing, loving one’s neighbor is one 
thing that the Christian must 
choose to do. I get a lot of mail 
from a lot of Christians who say 
that the Bible does not insist 
that they choose to do this. 
Rather, they claim freedom to 
choose for themselves where they 
will express their neighborliness. 
Like the “tax collectors’ and the 
“Gentiles” and the people who 
heard the Sermon on the Mount 


we often want to love only those 
who love us (Matthew 5:46). 
So far, we have discussed two 
of the chief points in this les- 
son. Those who hold the right 
faith must also exercise Christian 
love in all the relationships they 
have with other people, especially 
with those who do not love them. 
Second, Christian faith, if it is 
true faith, will produce good 
works. Indeed, one of the good 
works is this love of neighbor. 
The third point in the lesson 
today has to do with patience. 
We are referred back to “the 
steadfastness of Job” (5:11). 
You will recall many of the in- 
stances when Job was steadfast 


Meaning for Today 


OMEONE has said that what 

the Church needs today is not 
more members but members who 
are more Christian. We are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the 
gap between us and our Master. 
Our Christianity is so often ex- 
hausted in words. We are not 
giving expression to the “fruits 
of the Spirit’ as suggested by 
the Apostle Paul. Our works do 
not validate our faith as James 
contends that they should. Often 
our lives are controlled and moti- 
vated by material ambition 
rather than by the loving pur- 
pose of God. 

The Christian Church in its 
world mission is losing ground 
today because it talks about the 
love of God as it comes to us in 
Jesus Christ but fails to give 
real expression to this love in 
the face of the world’s great 
need. Cannot the underprivileged 
people of the world point to 
American Christians and _ say, 
“You are too comfortable to be 
Christian.’”’ Our difficulty is not 
in getting enough to eat but in 
getting too much to eat. 

In the face of such a situation, 
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by John Thompson 


we can hear James with his em- 
phasis on practical Christianity 
(I doubt if there is any other 
kind) raising the haunting ques- 
tion, “What kind of Christiantiy 
is that?” Or, as he puts the is- 
sue so poignantly in his New Tes- 
tament epistle according to the J. 
B. Phillips’ translation: “If a fel- 
low man or woman has no clothes 
to wear and nothing to eat, and 
one of you say, ‘Good luck to you, 
I hope you'll keep warm and 
find enough to eat,’ and give 
them nothing to meet their phys- 
ical needs, what on earth is the 
good of that? Yet that is exactly 
what a bare faith without a cor- 
responding life is like—useless 
and dead.” Faith is not a cushion 
upon which the Christian can 
comfortably rest, but it is his 
work energy for Christian living. 

How many of us pray, ‘Our 
Father,” but then shut up “the 
bowels of compassion’ from our 
brother in his need? Such an 
attitude is illustrated in our na- 
tional policy of letting our sur- 
pluses rot, because we do not 
have the faith and love to dis- 
tribute them to the needy of the 


in his love of God. The older 
versions translate this phrase 
“the patience of Job’’ and that 
expression has become common- 
place with us. I am not so sure 
that Job was patient all the time, 
judging from the text, but he was 
steadfast. Perhaps this word 
expresses his attitude better. 

Likewise, our attention is 
called to the patience of the 
farmer as he waits through the 
long months for his crop to ripen. 

The Lord is merciful and he 
is patient. But, sooner or later, 
he expects some results from the 
efforts which he has put into our 
lives. Let us resolve not to dis- 
appoint him. 


world. And, too, we _ withold 
from others because we do not 
like the color of his skin or the 
shade of his politics. We are re- 
minded by the story of the “Good 
Samaritan” as told by Jesus that 
needs know no race, creed or 
color, and love does not, if it is 
Christian. 

The affluence of our nation in 
the presence of such need 
throughout the world is a great 
embarrassment—more than that, 
it is gross sin against humanity 
and the denial of the love of God. 
We need to be reminded of the 
judgment of God, “Thou fool,” 
pronounced against a farmer who 
selfishly hoarded his_ surplus 
rather than sharing with the or- 
phans and widows of the com- 
munity. 

An insurance salesman once 
was heard to comment that he 
would never make a missionary. 
When someone asked the ques- 
tion, “Why?” he frankly replied, 
“Well, I like my standard of liv- 
ing too much.” 

A church that is not a suffer- 
ing church, is not the Church of 
Jesus Christ. Until our giving 
is sacrificial it is not Christian. 
There is many a Communist who 
gives half of his income for the 
Communist cause, but how many 
of us are investing one-tenth of 
our material resources in the 
Christian cause? It is an em- 
barrassing small percentage in 
most congregations. 
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Wo Louger 


Childreu 


by 
Nona D. Spath 


HEY were in the orchard 

picking apples, great golden 
New Jersey beauties. They had 
been busy throughout the after- 
noon and now Jerry leaned 
against the picket fence. He was 
a junior in high school, a good 
student, but beginning to feel 
the restrictions of living on a 
farm and the duties it demanded. 
His sister, Helen, clad in blue 
jeans, sat on a stepladder near 
the filled baskets. 

Jerry kicked the fence nerv- 
ously and said, 

“Dad makes me tired. Wedoa 
lot of work around this place and 
what do we get for it?” 

“IT know,” Helen replied. ‘He 
just can’t realize that we aren’t 
children any more.” 

“T hardly ever get to use Dad’s 
car, and when I go out with my 
old jalopy, he always want to 
know when I'll be home. You’d 
think I was wet behind the ears,” 
Jerry continued. 
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“You are sixteen and I am 
fourteen and everyone says we 
are very mature,” Helen said, 
rolling the word lovingly over 
her tongue. 

“Dad and Mom certainly don’t 
think we’re mature,” Jerry said, 
with another kick against the 
fence. After a silence he re- 
sumed, 

“T’d like to go to that shindig 
at the cocktail lounge in town. 
Some of the boys in my class are 
going.” 

“Did you ask Dad?” inquired 
Helen. 

“You know what he would 
say,” replied Jerry sullenly. 

“Jerry, I have an idea,’ Helen 
spoke in sudden excitement. “‘The 
folks never make a fuss when 
we go to see Nell and Dick. We 
can tell them we're going to 
their house and then go to the 
cocktail lounge. The girls say it 
isn’t so bad.” 





Jerry looked doubtful, but 
Helen’s face was alight with an- 
ticipation. 

“We've never done anything 
like that and they might find 
out,” Jerry said slowly. 

“We wouldn’t stay very long: 
and I don’t see how they could 
find out. The kids don’t talk, 
you know,” Helen replied. 

Together they carried the 
baskets of apples into the store- 
house and in low tones made 
their plans. 

The next evening when Helen 
and Jerry said they were going 
to visit the Edens, a mile distant, 
their parents made no objection. 
They did remind them it was a 
murky evening and cautioned 
Jerry to be careful of his driving. 
Their friends’ home was a dif- 
ferent direction from town, so 
they had to drive that way when 
starting, in case their parents 
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should be watching. They turned 
at a crossrgad and made their 
way back to the cocktail lounge 
in Sidney. 

The blare of music was almost 
deafening as they entered. It re- 
quired some time for their eyes 
to adjust to the half light. They 
found few people they knew, so 
sat quietly in a corner watching 
the dancers. There was much 
raucous laughter and everyone 
semed to be having a good time, 
but Helen found herself shivering. 
She noticed many of the boys 
making trips to the bar and be- 
coming more hilarious when they 
returned to the dance floor. 

“Do you want to dance?” 
asked Jerry. 

“IT suppose we _ should,” 
Helen. 
evening.” 

Helen was a good dancer, and 
soon attracted attention. Soon 
she was swinging around the 
room with a tall, good-looking 
boy whose. breath smelled 
strongly of liquor. Jerry found 
a partner and they began to feel 
at home. After Helen had several 
dances with others the tall boy 
came back to her and asked for 
another dance. 

“What’s your name, little kid?” 
he asked. 

‘Tm __ Helen. What’s 
name?” Helen said. 

“Baby, just call me Joe,” the 
tall boy answered laughingly. 

At the end of the dance, Joe 
said, 

“Let’s go outside. 
close in here.” 

He maneuvered Helen to a door 
and they went outside where cars 
were parked. 

“Come on, Baby, let’s get in my 
car,” Joe said. “It’s right over 
here.” 

“TI don’t think I 
hesitated Helen. 

“Oh, come along!”’ Joe grasped 
her arm and pulled her toward 
the car. 

“You are a little honey and I 
want to tell you how much I like 
you.” Helen felt his  liquor- 
filled breath on her cheek and was 
afraid. She pulled away and 
started toward the building. Joe 


said 
“We can’t just sit all 


your 


It’s getting 


should,” 
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ran after her and seized her 
roughly. 

“Girls don’t run away from 
me. Come back here,” Joe said 
with anger in his voice. 

“Please let me go!” Helen said, 
now thoroughly frightened. 

The back door of the lounge 
opened and Jerry came out, look- 
ing for his sister. He saw her 
struggles, and shouted. 

Joe released Helen and she 
ran to her brother. 

“Oh, Jerry, let’s go home,” 
Helen said breathlessly. 

“Yes, I think we should. 
nearly midnight,” 
Jerry. 

They walked to their car in 
silence and Helen was thankful 
Jerry did not question her. 

Soon they were purring along 
the country road toward their 
home. Alongside a rather heavy 
forest, the car stopped. After 
struggling with the _ ignition 
awhile, Jerry realized, 

“Helen, we’re out of gas.” 

“Oh, Jerry how could we be?” 
Helen wailed. 

“Well, that round-about trip 
into town took more than I 
figured,” Jerry answered. 

“What shall we do? 
Dad?” Helen quavered. 

‘Remember, our phone’s out 
of order?” Jerry said. 

“Oh, yes, the man’s coming to- 
morrow to fix it. Shall we try 
to walk home?” Helen said in a 
worried voice. 

“No, five miles is too far. We’re 
just half a mile from town. [I'll 
go back and try to get some 
gas,” Jerry said. 

“Then I'll go with you. I don’t 
want to stay here.” Helen was 
getting panicky. Jerry shook his 
head. 

“No, I'll have to run and you 
couldn’t keep up. You stay in 
the car and if you see anyone 
coming, hide in the bushes.” 

Jerry started running toward 
town. After a time Helen saw a 
headlight approaching. She 
slipped into the thick bushes by 
the roadside. It was quite dark 
and she was afraid, although she 
had always considered herself 
brave. The oncoming car stopped 
beside the jalopy and Helen rec- 
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ognized her father. 
him. 

“Oh, Daddy, I’m so glad to see 
you!” 

“What’s the trouble?” her 
father asked in a careful voice. 
Helen explained, and he said, 

“Get in my car and we'll go 
after Jerry.” 

They soon overtook him, still 
running swiftly. He got in the 
car and they turned around. When 
they reached the jalopy their 
father siphoned gas from his car 
into the tank of Jerry’s. That 
finished, he said, 

“There, I think that will get 


She ran to 


you home. Helen will ride with 
me and you follow.” 
The five miles were soon 


traversed and the two cars pulled 
into the driveway. The father 
said, 

“Let’s be quiet and not dis- 
turb your mother.” 

They tiptoed into the house and 
soon Helen was alone in her 
room, feeling very guilty and 
very small. Her father had asked 
no questions and he had seemed 
so strong and capable in knowing 
what to do. Perhaps parents did 
have something teenagers lacked. 
Perhaps she wasn’t as mature as 
she had thought. She suddenly 
felt surrounded by a strong 
sheath of protection; she felt the 
loving, Christian atmosphere of 
her home. 

Helen did not know that a 
member of the Eden family had 
stopped on an errand and her 
father had learned of their du- 
plicity. Jerry did not know that 
his father, a concerned parent, 
knew exactly how much gas was 
in his car, and, when it became 
late, went in search of his chil- 
dren. 

Next morning Helen and Jerry, 
hurrying to get ready for the 
school bus, met in the hallway 
upstairs, and Helen said, 

“Dad was a good sport last 
night, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes,” Jerry replied. She 
could tell he had been thinking, 
too. ‘Maybe, Helen, we should 
give our folks a new look.” 

Helen smiled and nodded em- 
phatically as she skipped to her 
room. 
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Richard Clayborne Elected 
President, Decade Plans Grow 


Texas Convention 


Budget $291,000 


Fort WorTH, TeExAS—Richard D. 
Clayborne, minister of First Chris- 
tian Church, Midland, Texas, was 
elected president of Texas Board of 
Christian Churches in a_ business 
session preceding the opening of 
the 74th Texas Convention of Chris- 
tian Churches. 

In the business meeting the board 
also approved an operating budget 
of $291,000. Capital Funds for new 
churches will be “over and above” 
giving, and will provide for the 
establishing of 155 new Christian 
churches in Texas during the Decade 
of Decision. 

In an address before the conven- 
tion Perry E. Gresham, president of 
the International Convention of 
Christian Churches, declared that in- 
dividual responsibility seems to be 
the greatest casualty of the cold 
war. 

Karl W. Parker, executive direc- 
tor of the Association of Churches 
of Greater Houston and the 1961 
president of the state convention, 
gave the keynote address for the 
first session. He emphasized the 
importance of cooperative work 
within the brotherhood and across 
denominational lines. 


Conference in Michigan 
On Internal Unity 


Owosso, MicH.—Three_ organiza- 
tions of Christian Churches cooper- 
ated to sponsor a conference here 
May 23 on the theme, “Exploring 
Unity in the Brotherhood.” 

The Capital Area Christian Fel- 
lowship and Central Michigan Chris- 
tian Fellowship, together with the 
East-Central District Convention of 
Christian Churches invited Edwin 
V. Hayden, editor of Christian Stand- 
ard, and Howard E. Short, editor of 
‘The Christian, to present their 
views on brotherhood differences 
and the possibilities for better un- 
derstanding. 

First Church of Christ, here, was 
the host to the meeting which was 
attended by ministers and members 
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of churches throughout the area. 
Park H. Netting, local minister, was 
the moving spirit behind the plans. 

Lawrence H. Maines, executive 
secretary of the Michigan Christian 
Missionary Society, and _ others, 
helped plan the program. 

The Scriptures were read by Don- 
ald Booher, of First Church, Lan- 
sing. O. A. Trinkle of the East 
Superior Church, Alma, gave the 
evening prayer. Ralph Woodward, 
of the DuPlain Church of Christ, 
gave the prayer for the offering. 
The adult choir of the host church 
sang, and Russell Osgood of First 
Christian Church, Saginaw, gave the 
benediction. 

Following their initial presenta- 
tions, the two editors questioned 
each other on the general theme. 

Among those attending were 
faculty and students from Great 
Lakes Bible College and a professor 
and students from Cincinnati Bible 
Seminary. Each of these groups 
recorded the proceedings on tape. 


For International 
Convention Officers 


Nominating Committee 
To Meet June 29 


INDIANAPOLIS—Nominations for of- 
fices in the International Conven- 
tion of Christian Churches will be 
made at a meeting of the conven- 
tion’s 15-member nominating com- 
mittee, June 29, in St. Louis. 

The slate of nominees will be pre- 
sented in business sessions of the 
convention’s Kansas City assembly, 
Sept. 29-Oct. 4. 

Candidates will be chosen for the 
offices of president, first, second and 
third vice-presidents, recording sec- 
retary, treasurer and parliamentar- 
ian. 

Five members of the board of di- 
rectors of the International Con- 
vention, for members of the con- 
vention’s Commission on Budgets 
and Promotional Relationships and 
one member of the _ Christian 
Churches’ Week of Compassion Com- 
mittee also will be nominated, all 
for three-year terms. 

Any member of the brotherhood 
can send suggestions for persons to 
be presented for election to mem- 
bers of the Nominating Committee 
or to the convention’s executive 


Assembly Hits Funds Grab 
For Parochial Schools 


Record Convention 
In Capital Area 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The 84th an- 
nual convention of the Christian 
Churches of the Capital Area was 
held at First Church, Baltimore, 
May 17-20. 


Two of the outstanding speakers 
featured were Dr. Stephen J. Eng- 
land, dean of Phillips University 
Graduate Seminary, and Dr. Edward 
W. Bauman, professor of systematic 
theology of Wesley Seminary. 

A total of 1070 persons registered 
for the assembly, the second largest 
in history. 

A budget of $121,000 was adopted 
by the delegates of the 60 Christian 
churches, including $50,000 for new 
churches, churches in _ transition, 
and Bethany Beach improvement. 

The convention also went on rec- 
ord as opposing Federal aid to 
parochial schools. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
Thomas Campbell, layman of the 
Downsville Church, Md., president; 
Mrs. A. L. Snyder of First Church, 
Falls Church, Va., first vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. Robert Cassels of First 
Church, Baltimore, second vice-pres- 
ident; Glenn H. Helme of Govans 
Church, Baltimore, secretary; and 
J. F. Crowell of Ninth Street Church, 
Washington, treasurer. 

The 1962 convention will be a 
two-day assembly at First Church, 
Hagerstown, Md.—CHARLES CLAYTON 
PIPPIN 





secretary, Gaines M. Cook, P. O. 
Box 19136, Indianapolis, 19, Ind. The 
telephone number is FL 9-9568. 


Members of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, are Mrs. Carlton C. Buck, Eugene, 
Ore.; Mrs. E. Dean Canady, Los An- 
geles; Mrs. J. D. Conwell, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Herbert P. Davis, Independence, 
Mo.; Leonard W. Boynton, Tampa, Fla. 

Also Mrs. Floyd Flinn, Hobart, Ind. ; 
Mrs. Riley Gaines, Philadelphia ;Wal- 
lace Lillie, Fremont, Neb.; Edward S. 
Moreland, Cincinnati, Ohio; and John 
Rogers, Tulsa, Okla. 

And Nicholas Roomy, Huntington, W. 
Va.; Richard L. Saunders, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Elmer Stainton, Windsor, On- 
tario, Canada; Roy O. Webb, Helena, 
Mont. ; and William E. Wright, Shreve- 
port, La. 
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Brotherhood News 


Associate President of 
CYF Commission to Serve 


James Ralph Youth 
Worker for Disciples 


INDIANAPOLIS—James Ralph of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, will be the 
special youth worker for 1961-62 
under the Department of Christian 
Education of The United Christian 
Missionary Society. 

He will visit church youth groups 
in a number of states to @hterpret 
the Christian Youth Fellowship pro- 
gram. According to the depart- 
ment’s plans for scheduling CYF 
representatives, his itinerary will be 
largely east of the Mississippi River, 
starting next fall. 


Associate president of the Inter- 
national CYF Commission, Jim will 
participate in the August, 1961, com- 
mission meeting at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
at which time he will become presi- 
dent. He is a member of the 
Wright Avenue Christian Church in 
Little Rock and a leader of its 
CYF group. 


Jim has also been active in the 
interdenominational United Christian 
Youth Movement sponsored by the 
National Council of Churches, serv- 
ing this year as the chairman of 
the Fellowship Commission of the 
national UCYM cabinet. He is a mem- 
ber of the International Affairs Com- 
mittee of the National Council of 
Churches. In the summer of 1960 he 


UNITED 





was a participant in the European 
youth tour conducted under the 
leadership of the United Society. 
Currently he is president of the stu- 
dent body of Hall High School, Little 
Rock. 


During the summer of 1961 Jim 
will serve as a special youth associ- 
ate in the Youth Department of the 
National Council of Churches in 
New York. He will assist that of- 
fice in preparations for the North 
American Ecumenical Youth As- 
sembly, which also will be held at 
Ann Arbor. 


Attend Course on 
Religious Affairs 


BATTLE CREEK, MIcH.—Cecil L. 
Swindle, minister of First Christian 
Church, Salina, Kan., and C. Reid 
Miller of the Lebanon Christian 
Church, Lebanon, Ky., attended an 
intensive four-day government spon- 
sored study course on Civil Defense 
and Community Action held here 
May 8-11. 

The content of the session was 
directed to the real possibility of 
open conflict between Russian Com- 
munism and Christianity as realized 
in our western nation. 


Forty-six church leaders of var- 
ious denominations and from many 
parts of central United States came 
here to study the role of the church 
and its leadership in the face of 
threatening disaster. 


a 





—Photo by Don McMillan 


NATIONS SOLDIER from Canada shakes hands with Richard 


Taylor following Easter services held at the new Christian Church (Dis- 


ciples of Christ) in Coquilhatville, Republic of Congo. 


the center. 


Ben Hobgood is in 


About 800, including many United Nations personnel, attended 
the service which was presented in English and French. 


Mr. Hobgood 


presided and Mr. Taylor delivered the sermon. 
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Obituaries 


Retired Executive 
Died April 26 


Robert Pryor Combs 


KANSAS CITY—Robert Pryor Combs, 74, a retired 
business executive of the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
and a well-known Disciple, died April 26 at Longview 
Farm, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 

Mr. Combs retired in 1956 as a member of the 
Long-Bell Advisory Committee, prior to the merger of 
the company into the International Paper Company. 

He was born in Campbellsburg, Kentucky, the son 
of the late Dr. George Hamilton Combs, who was for 
many years minister of Independence Boulevard Christian 
Church here. 

Mr. Combs attended the University of Missouri and 
joined the Long-Bell Company in 1908. He served in 
the Army and the Navy during World War |. Mrs. 
Combs is the daughter of R. A Long, the founder of 
the Christian Board of Publication. Mr. Combs was 
a director emeritus of the Christian Churches’ publish- 
ing house. 

Also surviving is a brother, George Hamilton Combs, 
Jr., of New York. Officiating at the funeral service 
was Lawrence Bash, minister of Country Club Christian 
Church here. 


Mark Cronenberger 


Mark Cronenberger, 65, retired Christian Churches 
minister, died May 6 at Albuquerque, N. M. Ordained 
to the ministry in 1929, he served as minister at 
Meridian, Twin Falls and Pocatello, Idaho; Boseman, 
Mont., and Ruidoso, N. M. Survivors include his widow, 
three sons and two daughters. 


H. Toler Swift 


H. Toler Swift, 91, an elder in University Christian 
Church, Berkeley, Calif., died March 31. He grad- 
uated from Eureka College in 1894 and moved to 
California in 1898. Survivors include one son, E. H. 
Swift, El Cerrito, Calif., two grandchildren and one 
sister, Mrs. S. H. Zendt, East Peoria, Ill. 


Mrs. John B. Nance 


Mrs. John B. Nance, wife of the minister of Edge- 
wood Christian Church, Jacksonville, Fla., died April 12. 


Dr. T. N. McLaven 


Memorial services for Dr. T. N. McLaven, elder emer- 
itus of First Christian Church, White Hall, Ill., were 
held March 28. Dr. McLaven was a graduate of Eureka 
college and served as a physician for over 57 years. 
He had been a member of First Church in White Hall 
for 54 years. He is survived by his widow and one 
daughter, Mrs. George Yereb. 


Mrs. Emma Pieratt Crouch 


Mrs. Emma Pieratt Crouch, 82, died March 15. She 
had been an active member of Bethel Christian Church, 
Bethel, Ky., for many years. 


John G. Thomas 


John G. Thomas, 73, for many years a leader in 
First Christian Church, Owenton, Ky., died April 22, 


1961 
Albert M. Jenkins 


Albert M. Jenkins, 89, retired Christian Churches 
minister, died April 19° in Bedford, Ohio. Before his 
retirement he held pastorates in several northeast Ohio 
churches including Salinevilie, Holmsville, Jeromeville, 
Randolph, Sullivan, Chesterland, New Baltimore, Marl- 
boro and Kent. He is survived by his widow and daugh- 


ter. 
Neil J. Crawford 


Neil J. Crawford, 59, minister of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Washington, Ind., since 1954, died 
suddenly March 27 while sitting with his wife in a 
pew at Beulah A.M.E. church where he was to preach. 

Mr. Crawford graduated from Eureka College in 1925 
and was a minister of Christian Churches in Cleveland, 
Buffalo and Toronto prior to uniting with the Presby- 
terian Church. Mrs. Crawford is the daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Winfred E. Garrison of Houston, Texas. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Tandy 


A total of 120 years of membership was contributed 
to First Christian Church, Topeka, Kan., by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Tandy. 

Mr. Tandy died July 12, 1960, just four days 
less than 100 years of age. Mrs. Tandy died Jan. 25, 
1961, at the age of 90. Both were active in the work 
of the church, until old age made regular attendance 
impossible. 

They projected their stewardship into the future by 
gifts and bequests to their church, Phillips University, 
Kansas Christian Missionary Sociey and the new Kansas 
Christian Home. 
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| FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Bay | 
City, Texas, has dedicated this new 


| building. Karl M. Parker, minister 
' of First Church, Pasadena, Texas, | ARLINGTON HEIGHTS CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Indianapolis, 





| was the dedication day speaker. The | Ind., dedicated its third building project consisting of this 
| new building is located on a ten- | fellowship hall, kitchen, storage room, minister’s study and 
| acre site about two miles from the | secretary’s office. John H. Keppel is the minister of the con- 


former downtown location. The gregation which was organized eight years ago. 
structure, including furnishings, cost aa ain tinea anal a ae a 
$131,095.53. Thomas A. Plumbley is 

the minister. 
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THE NEW $56,000 FIRST UNIT of the Warner Robins, Ga., First | lo 

Christian Church was dedicated with Harold R. Watkins, general rep- | 
0 U resentative of the Board of Church Extension, as the speaker. Or- | th 
ganized in 1957, the congregation now has about 100 members. The | be 
church was built with the aid of Board of Church Extension’s con- | ca 

struction service. 
a a inca a Scie a 
FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Spur, Texas, dedi- | he 
| cated its new colonial style front (portico, stone | Ye 
and spire) and fellowship wing on March 19. | wi 
| These were built with cash, raised over the past | ERAT TTT ACL EL TET ES OPT EE 
eight years and the church has no debt on these | | RIDGLEA CHRISTIAN CHURCH, Fort 

improvements. John L. Floyd has been minister | | Worth, Texas, dedicated this new | jo 
of the church since 1952. | sanctuary along with two class- | } H 

| rooms and a choir room at a cost of 
| about $90,000. Arthur Murrell is | la 
minister of the church. hi 

| 
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DISTINGUISHED 
DISCIPLES 


by A. T. DeGroot 


CARRY NATION 


(1846-1911) 





HERE was so much rotten- 
ness in the old-time saloons 
that the American public had 
sympathy for Mrs. Carry Nation 
of Kansas when she led the most 
famous campaign of direct action 


for the 
houses. 

Robed in a full, flowing dress 
and a modest bonnet, she con- 
cealed a hatchet in the folds of 
her garments, walked into sa- 
loons and began to smash every- 
thing in sight—bottles, mirrors, 
beer kegs, vending faucets, and 
cash registers. Many a dull man 
who had traded his pay check for 
a day of drinking later wished 
he had the courage to do this, 
so even a host of the drinkers 
were not against her. 

Carry was born in Kentucky, 
joined the Christian Church at 
Hickman’s Mills, Missouri, and 
later lived in Texas. Her first 
husband, a physician, drank him- 
self to death. Her second hus- 
band became a Christian Church 
minister in Kansas. In their 
earlier, hotel-keeping days she 


destruction of these 





A full set of color slides and script 
on “Distinguished Disciples” may 
be rented from Dr. DeGroot, TCU, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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met a Roman Catholic priest who 
was running away from the crime 
of wasting $30,000 of his church’s 
money in drinking and gambling. 

Our picture shows her in one 
of many jailings—between smash- 
ings—at Wichita, Kansas. She 
paid a number of her fines by 
selling little hatchets to her ad- 
mirers. Saloon keepers hired 
women to beat her up; she suf- 
fered many physical punishments 
from them and from corrupt po- 
licemen and judges who were 
controlled by the liquor dealers. 


Leadership Changes 


@ Gilford E. Olmsted, minister of 
First Christian Church, San Bernar- 
dino, Calif., has resigned to accept 
the pastorate of Countryside Chris- 
tian Church, Mission, Kan. 


@Connor R. Lundy has been in- 
stalled as minister of First Chris- 
tian Church, Hartselle, Ala. He 
came to Hartselle from the pastor- 
ate of First Church, Electra, Texas. 


@Don Smith has been called to 
serve as minister of Westside Chris- 
tian Church, Roseburg, Oregon. He 
was associate minister of First 
Church, Boise, Idaho. 


@ Bill Mallotte, a recent graduate 
of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., has been called to serve as 
the first minister for the newest 
Christian Church in Tulsa, Okla., 
which will be located at 3lst and 
91st East Avenue. 


@ Walter Bingham has accepted a 
call to serve as minister of Third 
Christian Church, Louisville, Ky., 
following his pastorate at Pine 
Street Church in Tulsa, Okla. 


@L. H. West began on May 7 to 
serve as interim minister at First 
Christian Church, Fulton, Mo. 


@ Enos Nelson began on June 4 as 
minister of religious education for 
Downey Avenue Christian Church, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


@ Howard Rice has resigned his min- 
istry at Indiana Avenue Christian 
Church, Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
assume the pastorate of First 
Church, Hugo, Okla. 


@ W. E. Babb, Olathe, Kan., is now 
serving as interim minister at Cen- 
tral Christian Church, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


@M. Owen Kellison is serving now 
as interim minister for University 
Christian Church, Seattle, Wash. 


@ Ernest Leierer, formerly of Enid, 
Okla., is the new minister at the 
Christian Church in Blockton, Ia.— 
Bruce C. MOSHER. 





Classified advertisements are accepted at the rate of 


25c per word, subject to editorial approval. 
charge $5.00. 


Minimum 


@ Donald Gill has gone to First 
Christian Church, Ottumwa, Ia., 
from the pastorate of Highland 
Park Church, Des Moines, Ia.— 
Bruce C. MOSHER. 


@ Oscar E. Barrow from Prairie 
Creek and Urbana Pastoral Unity 
in Iowa to Indianola Heights Church, 
Des Moines.—BrRuCcE C. MOSHER, 


@ Charles E. Wilson, Jr., is the new 
minister of the Community Church, 
a recently organized congregation 
which is now meeting in the New 
Providence High School, New Provi- 
dence, N. J. 


@ Miss Edith Williams has resigned 
as minister of youth, First Christian 
Church, Newton, Kan., to become 
director of Christian education at 
Union Avenue Christian Church, 
Litchfield, Ill. 


@ Lloyd Mardis has been installed 
as the minister of the new church 
recently established in Norman, 
Okla., known as the Disciples Chris- 
tian Church. Mr. Mardis formerly 
served the Highland Hills Church 
in Oklahoma City. 


@ Glen W. Daugherty, after nine- 
year ministry with First Christian 
Church, Harrisburg, Ill, has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of First Chris- 
tian Church, Greeneville, Tenn. 


@ Jack E. Barker, Henrietta, Texas, 
has accepted a call to serve as min- 
ister of the North Hill Christian 
Church, Spokane, Wash. He will 
succeed Frank G. Van Doren who 
concluded a 14-year ministry with 
the church on Feb. 1. 


@ George H. McGhee became the 
minister at First Christian Church, 
Wellsburg, W. Va., on June 1. He 
formerly was the associate minister 
at First Church, New Castle, Pa. 


@ Raymond L. Alber has resigned 
as minister of First Christian Church, 
North Dade, Miami, Fla., and on 
June 15 became pastor of First 
Church, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


@ Charles Cox has resigned as di- 
rector of the Texas Bible Chair at 
the University of Texas in Austin 
and will be returning to Nashville, 
Tenn., where he will continue his 
studies for his doctorate at Vander- 
bilt University. 


@ Neal M. Lovell is the new min- 
ister at First Christian Church, 
Stroud, Okla., following his pastor- 
ate with First Church, Fredonia, 
Kan. 
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Brotherhood News 


Workshop on Training 


Conference Directors 


BLOOMINGTON, IND.—“How can we 
best train those who serve as di- 
rectors of Christian education con- 
ferences?” was the question that 
brought together 35 delegates from 
national and state denominational 
boards, national and state council 
of churches’ executives, and local 
church ministers, recently at Indi- 
ana University here. 

The resulting workshop was in- 
itiated by the Committee on Camps 
and Conferences of the National 
Council of Churches and supported 
by the National Council committees 
on youth work, adult work and ad- 
ministration and leadership. 

Ideas generated and supported in 
the workshop include a_ planbook 
for conference directors; national, 
regional and state denominational 
and interdenominational training 
experiences; and a feature issue of 
the International Journal of Reli- 
gious Education. 

Administrator and chairman of 
the planning committee for the 
workshop was James L. Ballinger 
of The United Christian Missionary 
Society staff, Indianapolis. 

Other national staff who attended 
were Boyd A. Hughes and Charles 
C. Mills. Mr. Ballinger said, “par- 
ticipants feel that the workshop 
will have far-reaching effect on the 
quality of all types of Christian edu- 
cation conferences.” 


School of Christian 
Living in Little Rock 


LITTLE RocK—The Christian 
Churches in the greater Little Rock, 
Ark., area conducted a School of 
Christian Living here May 7-11. 

Two special guest teachers were 
Glenn McRae, former editor-in-chief 
of curriculum materials for the 
Christian Board of Publication; and 
James M. Flanagan, associate editor 
of THE CHRISTIAN. 

Dr. McRae taught a course on the 
New Testament and Mr. Flanagan 
on “What We Believe,” using as a 
text the Bethany Press book of 
which he is editor, What We Be- 
lieve. 

Dean of the school was Jimmy 
Tinkle, director of Christian edu- 
eation at First Christian Church, 
Little Rock. 


Youth Tour Award 


Joyce Jayne and Jack Hershey 
have been awarded the 1961 Travel- 
ing Fellowship from Euclid Avenue 
Christian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
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where they are both members. 

Joyce and Jack, both high school 
seniors, will be in the Carribean 
Tour sponsored by the United 
Christian Missionary Society for 
young people, and conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Mills of 
Indianapolis, 

The Traveling Fellowship is 
awarded to one or more young peo- 
ple each year by Euclid Avenue 
Church. The award is based on 
qualifications established by a spe- 
cial committee of the congregation. 
The tour this year will include visits 
to missionary work in Puerto Rico, 
Haiti and Jamaica and will be from 


June 27 to July 17—C.Lypbe H. 
EVANS 


Scholarship Winner 


St. Louis—Miss Carmen Marion 
Renfro, a member of Centennial 
Christian Church here and a fresh- 
man at Washington University, has 
been awarded 
the Rosalie Til- 
les Charity Fund 
scholarship’ val- 
ued at $4,800. 

A graduate of 
Vashon High 
School here, Miss 
Renfro received 
the _ scholarship 
as a result of her 
scholastic stand- 
ing and. excel- 
lence in  com- 
petitive scholar- 
ship tests. 

Miss Renfro is studying chemical 
engineering at Washington Univer- 
sity and she is in hopes of going 
into government service. 

She has been an active worker 
among children and youth of Cen- 
tennial Church. 


Memorial Services 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May—Memo- 
rial services for Dr. E. K. Higdon, 
former missionary and _ missions 
leader of the Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ), were held 
here May 8 at Downey Avenue 
Christian Church. 

Dr. Higdon died April 15, in 
Manila, the Philippines. 

Commemorating Dr. Higdon’s life 
of service to the Christian Churches, 
Dr. Virgil A. Sly of Indianapolis, 
executive chairman of the Division 
of World Mission of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, spoke 
of the veteran missionary’s 38 years 
on the UCMS staff. 

Donald F. West, executive sec- 
retary of the Department of East 
Asia of the UCMS, praised Dr. Hig- 





Students Coming to 
U.S. for Instruction 


Training Congolese 


INDIANAPOLIS—A “new day” has 
arrived in which students from the 
Republic of the Congo (former 
Belgian Congo) are to receive col- 
lege training and language instruc- 
tion in the United States. 

“This is .a wonderful thing. We 
hope they’ll learn English quickly 
and think that they will,” writes 
Ben C. Hobgood, missionary of the 
Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ) at Coquilhatville in the 
Congo. 

J. J. Van Boskirk, secretary-di- 
rector of the Capital Area Christian 
Churches, Washington, D. C., has 
been alerted because the first two 
students are coming directly to 
Washington for six months’ study. 
Also contacted to be on hand to 
meet the students is Mrs. Ambra 
Hurt of Silver Spring, Md., retired 
Congo missionary. The latter ar- 
rangement would enable them to 
meet someone in a strange land 
who can speak their own African 
tongue, Lonkundo. 

Two of the students, Bernard 
Blofa and Esaie Inginda, are identi- 
fied as counselors and former of- 
ficers of the young Protestant or- 
ganization of the churches and 
participants in Boy Scout work in 
the Congo. 


Other possibilities for studies in the 
United States under the U.S. govern- 
ment International Cooperation Admin- 
istration scholarship plan are listed as 
follows ~~ Mr. Hobgood: 

Pierre Mbongo, a life-long friend and 
associate of B. C. Hobgood and active 
church worker; Louis Nkonga, recently 
named mission school inspector at Ifumo ; 
Pierre Iyoko, Boende school director ; 
Simon Beliyo, schoolteacher at Coq Dis- 
trict II, Bolenge area; Etienne Bon- 
kale, teacher at Coq District I, near Bo- 
kotola; Albert Bonjeka, from Bosobele, 
teacher at Coq District I; Pierre Iwo, 
from Wema, teacher at Athenee School, 
Coq; Enoch Lokwa, teacher in Coq Dis- 
trict II, choir director and teacher in 
Women’s School; Barthelomy Luwa, 
brilliant student and son-in-law of Elie 
Bolongwa; Henri Bontogo, son of the 
“mayor” of Coq, nominally a Protes- 
tant; Francois Imama, not a Protestant, 
but a friend of Elofa and Inginda; Ber- 
nard Louya, graduate of Ecole Moyenne 
at Bolenge, from Wema; Albert Man- 
dombo, graduate of Ecole Moyenne at 
Bolenge, not a _ Protestant; Justine 
Ikenga, not a certainty for the program 
yet because of health reasons; and 
Pierre Bompola, not certain participant 
because of political involvements. 

Imama, Elofa, Inginda and Mbongo 
have been studying English for more 
than a year with the Hobgoods at Coq- 
uilhatville and will thus have a start 
on this subject before their arrival in 
the United States. 





don’s completion of three assign- 
ments since retirement in 1955. 
Dr. Higdon’s contribution to his 
local congregation were remembered 
by F. W. Wiegmann, pastor of the 
Downey Avenue Christian Church. 
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A New Experience 


In Christian Living 
By Raphael H. Miller 


Kennedy Home is not just a place 
in which comfortably to spend one’s 
later years but rather also to realize 
and fulfill them. Here no provision 
is made for the melancholy days. 
The emphasis is not on the past but 
upon the present and the future. 
It is an interesting adventure in 
living. 

“Pay type” refers not only to the 
moderate financial cost but also to 
payment in good will, friendship, 
Christian faith and idealism in daily 
personal and community life. 

Here the admonition “Love Thy 
Neighbor” is not for occasional and 
selective application. It is insepara- 
ble from the family-like life in Ken- 
nedy Home. 

It is a new experience in Christian 
living. “Thy Neighbor” is a daily 
companion and_helpmate. New 
friendships add to the goodness and 
richness of life. 

Social life predominates in Ken- 
nedy Home. It is no place for the 
hermit. There are no distinctions 
in service at meals because of age. 
In the beautiful and spacious dining 
room there is no discrimination ex- 
cept as designated by the doctor 
to meet special needs and conditions. 

Religious services are under the 


direction of the Home chaplain and 
invited preacher guests. These serv- 
ices are held in the beautiful Chapel 
of Kennedy Home which is open 
every day for personal meditation 
and prayer. 

During the week entertainment 
is provided and games arranged in 
which all are invited to participate. 
Life is not dull and unimaginative 
in Kennedy Home. 

Well might the password be 


“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be.” 


Dr. Miller, a resident of Kennedy 
Memorial Christian Home in Mar- 
tinsville, Indiana, was editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN-EVANGELIST, 1941-48. 


Heads Association 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—The first 
Christian Churches’ minister to be 
lected to the presidency of the 100- 
member Antonio Ministers’ Associa- 
tion is Robert E. Peterson, who as- 
sumed the office May 11. 

Peterson is minister of the West- 
ern Hills Christian Church. 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS 
Were sold in 1959 by members of Societies, 
Clubs, Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 


money for your treasury, and make friends for 
your organization. Samples FREE to Officials. 


SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 


8-75 Cohoes, N. Y. 


LOUIS COCHRAN 


THE EXCITING, EVENTFUL LIFE 
OF ALEXANDER CAMPBELL is 
told here in fictional form. The 
author paints a vivid and human 
picture of this great religious 


leader and thinker who helped 
write the history of America’s 
most colorful era. 


Clothbound edition, 10F396, $4.95 
ABBOTT Paperbound edition, 
10F451, $1.95 
Order From 

CHRISTIAN BOARD 
OF PUBLICATION 
Box 179 - St. Louis 66, Mo. 





For the minister and every department of his church! For the most 
in electronic versatility and faithful reproduction there’s nothing 
like the tape recorder. It offers many innovations in both formal 
and informal religious activity. The minister can dictate ideas for 
his sermons, apt phrases and illustrations as they occur to him. He 
can compose, revise, and complete organization of his sermon or 
speech. He can practice delivery, study the playback, record the 
actual sermon in church; the best he can keep to compare with la- 
ter sermons, to send to shut-ins and the handicapped, or to ex- 
change with religious leaders. The rural minister who serves dif- 
ferent congregations alternately is enabled by recording to be pres- 
ent with both at once. The church school or vacation church 
school can use the recorder as a supplement to closely coordinated 
program materials. Recordings exchanged with missionaries, and 
with others in other fund-raising drives, can act as an incentive to 
increased support. Church organizations can use the recorder in reg- 
ular meetings and for social affairs. Countless uses will suggest 
themselves wherever sound is the medium of communication, en- 
tertainment, and preserving factual records. 

The Webcor Royalite: Complete monaural recorder—stereo play- 
back facilities with three speeds and 14 and 1, track, all in one 
self-contained sound unit. Rugged in construction, yet lightweight 
—only weighs 23 lbs. Has a dual-channel 16-watt amplifier, and 
two high-fidelity “‘elliptical’’ speakers. Outperforms all other re- 
corders its size. Gray with aluminum trim, $249.95 

Scotch Magnetic Tape: Quality plus economy, this tape has built- 
in protection—exclusive dry silicone lubrication—for reducing 
head wear and eliminating squeal. 


Stereo quality 1200 ft., 7”, $2.95 
Stereo quality extra play, 1800 ft., 7”, $4.25 
Double length, double strength, 2400 ft., 7”, $7.95 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION Box 179, St. Louis 66, Missouri 










OUR SOCIAL CONCERNS 


Aid for Parochial Schools 


by Robert A. Fangmeier 


HE aid for parochial schools de- 

bate in the 87th Congress is 
probably the first of a long series 
of such discussions. Whatever ac- 
tion Congress takes will be far from 
a final word. Roman Catholic lead- 
ership is united and determined to 
press its claim for loans or grants. 

While Protestants, Jews and secu- 
lar groups will undoubtedly resist 
this claim they are by no means 
united as to ultimate goals. Neither 
do they have the zeal that comes 
from single-minded devotion to a 
cause which is characteristic of peo- 
ple who have been convinced they 
are a discriminated against minor- 
ity. 

Mail coming into the offices of 
members of Congress indicates 
something of the dynamics of the 
politics in the aid for parochial 
school debate. Congressmen from 
one state are reporting that their 
mail is running nine to one for fed- 
eral aid to parochial and private 
schools. 

The proportion of “pro” mail may 
not be as high from the country as 
a whole. But it seems a safe guess 
to say that across the board mail 
is overwhelmingly in support of 
aid for parochial and private schools. 

The reasons for the “overwhelm- 
ing” amount of mail in support of 
aid for parochial schools are not 
hard to discover. Organization is 
the most obvious reason. Roman 
Catholic leaders and _ periodicals 
with one exception (Commonweal) 
have called upon their people to 
support their cause with letters to 
Congress. 


The people have apparently re- 
sponded favorably, although it 
should be noted that Roman Cath- 
olic leadership acknowledges a sig- 
nificant, if unorganized, indifference 
to its policy on this issue among 
suburban laymen. 

Opposition mail to aid for paro- 
chial schools, it is reported, is not 
only lacking in quantity but also 
in quality. Main-line Protestant 
denominations made only the most 
perfunctory effort to inform their 
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people of the beginning of what may 
be a historic struggle over church- 
state relationships. 

The National Council and numer- 
ous denominations, including the 
Disciples of Christ, did submit state- 
ments opposing aid. But mail to 
Congressmen, at least in the early 
stages of the debate, came most 
often from those who expressed a 
general anti-Roman Catholic bias 
in intemperate terms. Well-thought- 
out letters objecting to such aid as 
poor public policy and unconstitu- 
tional were at a minimum. 

Why should the major Protestant 
denominations treat this major 
church-state struggle in such a 
cavalier manner? There are sev- 
eral possible reasons that suggest 
themselves. 

First, those who are satisfied with 
things as they are not so likely 
to become emotionally involved and 
aroused to a crusade pitch. Most 
Protestants approve President Ken- 
nedy’s declaration that grants and 
probably loans to parochial or pri- 
vate schools are unconstitutional. 
They see no reason to get excited 
about a position of which they ap- 
prove, certainly not to the extent 
of writing a letter of commenda- 
tion. 

Pro-parochial aiders, it can be as- 
sumed, let the President have it 
with a barrage of mail that might 
balance some of that he got during 
the campaign from dubious Protes- 
tants. 

But a more important reason for 
Protestant indecision may be that 
its leadership has no unified, well- 
thought-out, public policy. For the 
moment the opposition case rests on 
the traditional grounds that such 
aid is unconstitutional and poor 
public policy because it would “frag- 
mentize’”’ our educational system by 
encouraging a large number of de- 
nominational schools all subsidized 
directly by the federal government. 
But this applies only to elementary 
and secondary schools, except on the 
mission field where many of our 





schools are subsidized by foreign 
governments. 


The anti-aid position does not ap- 
ply to higher education. Protestant 
connected colleges and seminaries 
are receiving tax aid, even for the 
teaching of religious subjects, as in 
the National Defense Education Act. 
And, of course, the Hill-Burton Act 
has provided loans to build church 
hospitals. These are but a few of 
the dozens of fiscal involvements 
between church and state uncovered 
by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare in a brief pre- 
pared for Congress. 


Meanwhile, some church leaders 
are toying with various compromise 
propositions to meet the Roman 
Catholic complaint that they are 
“taxed” twice and do not receive 
justice under the present system. 
One of the most novel schemes of 
this sort is tq grant government 
aid to parochial and private schools 
only for secular subjects. The 
church pays for the teaching of re- 
ligion, the state for everything else, 
in a school run by church authori- 
ties. 


This is the general formula upon 
which numerous specific plans have 
been suggested and seems the most 
important idea to watch for future 
developments. But the end result 
of such a formula is the death of 
the public school system. Is this 
what Americans really want? 


In looking to the future it would 
seem that Protestants have at least 
two major responsibilities. First, 
we must grow up politically. This 
means providing inside or outside 
of regular channels authority and 
responsibility to “lobby” for what 
we consider to be good public policy. 


Second, we need to talk together 
as denominations and interdenomi- 
nationally about the future. Public 
policy will change in response to 
expedient demands and argument 
of principle without serious consid- 
eration of the Protestant tradition 
unless this tradition is strengthened 
and reformulated to state a public 
policy in terms of the current dis- 
cussion. 
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PAPA’S 


MONG the most abiding rec- 

ollections of my forty-five 
years is the vivid memory of 
Papa’s chair. The first thing I 
was taught by my mother and my 
older sisters and brothers was 
never to be caught sitting in 
Papa’s chair. 

That chair was Papa’s throne. 
From it he issued orders to his 
nine children and advised us 
about the facts and frailties of 
life. In it he read every line 
of his newspaper and pursued his 
belated study of the law. Other- 
wise, he just sat in it and rocked 
and talked with us and the neigh- 
bors. Of spring and summer 
dusks he’d look out through the 
window from it till darkness fell, 
or drag it out on the front porch 
to see who was passing by. Of 
winter nights he’d turn his throne 
toward the fire and just sit there, 
leaning forward, with his right 
hand and arm braced against his 
right knee, thinking, meditating, 
and gazing into the soothing 
flame. 

I don’t know where in the 
world Papa got his chair. I 
think he had it made special. As 
I recall its stout frame and stub- 
born lines, it was a rocker with a 
high back to fit a man’s spine and 
rest his head, and it boasted a 
splitbottom, bucket seat, fash- 
ioned from the finest hickory. 
The chair’s arms were wide and 
long enough to hold his weary 
arms and relax his small, grace- 
ful hands. And when he flexed 
his mighty, muscular shoulders 
his arms and hands didn’t bounce 
off. Papa’s chair was made to 
hold a man at rest just as a man 
wants to be held when he is tired. 
Early in his married life, he dis- 
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CHAIR 


covered what all men have known 
ever since the patrician wives and 
mothers of Rome took over the 
world from their men: chairs 
are made for the anatomy of 
women, and not for men. Men 
are supposed to rest standing up. 


But Papa ignored history. And 
the first intimation I ever had 
that I had been sired by a man of 
courage came during the roaring 
twenties when Mama and Sister 
went modern and fell for the 
furniture fashion changes. But 
Papa hung on to his chair! It 
was very embarrassing for the 
women folk, and they soon manu- 
factured the cute story, to save 
face with visitors, that The Chair 
was an antique handed down to 
Papa from his great grandfather. 
Papa would throw a sardonic 
smile at ’em and go on rocking. 
Mary and Anna Belle came along 
later with other invented stories, 
to save face with their beaux but 
nothing fazed Papa. He kept to 
his chair, declaring, if I became 
President, I’d take my chair with 
me right into the White House. 
And that was that, for my Daddy 
was the head of his house. 

He started out with Mama, a 
buggy with three wheels on it 
(he borrowed the fourth for his 
honeymoon trip), and $2.65. But 
he managed for a man’s chair and 
never regretted the luxury. I 
didn’t take the chair seriously at 
first, for how was I to know the 
background of The Thing? I 
found out to my sorrow one night 
when he caught me in it. I ex- 
pected him simply to ask me for 
his seat, but he looked at me in 
his chair, with pity for me in his 





hazel eyes. He came over and 
deftly lifted my pulsating carcass 
vertical-like by catching my ear- 
lobe in the vise of his thumb and 
finger and jerking me up toward 
the ceiling. I went bawling into 
the boys’ room, tortured further 
by sisters and brothers, romping 
around me and jumping up and 
down and exploding with laughter 
and houndish glee. The satanic 
imps! After that, Mama’s warn- 
ing was sufficient: ‘Papa’s com- 
ing. Get out of his chair!” 

After all this, you can readily 
understand why I look upon 
Papa’s chair as an ancient land- 
mark and why I associate it with 
the Washington Monument and 
the Lincoln Memorial, to say 
nothing of Plymouth Rock and 
Jamestown. 

But there is another chapter to 
the story. I went home four 
years ago, and Brother James 
met me at the train. We were 
motoring across the causeways 
toward the Island, when he 
turned and said, ‘‘Get ready for 
a shock.” I pressed my finger- 
nails into the palms of my hands, 
braced myself in the front seat, 
and replied, “Ok: out with it. 
Let’s have it!” 

“Papa has changed chairs!” he 
shouted. Then we both roared. 

On arriving at the house, I 
found that, like the Deacon’s One- 
Horse Shay, his old chair had 
practically fallen to pieces, all 
at one time. The new one was a 
stuffy upholstered thing with a 
short back, and I could see that 
Papa was unhappy. It wasn’t 
his chair. I also found, to my 
additional sorrow, that he had 
been suffering with a heart ail- 
ment and was spending most of 
the time in bed. 

According to latest reports, 
aging Papa doesn’t sit much any 
more. He lies. They say his 
heart is growing worse, and that 
may be true. But I have a strong 
suspicion that there is something 
else wrong with him that has 
evaded the doctor’s eyes. Papa 
doesn’t have his chair anymore. 

Papa fell asleep on May 12, 
1952. 
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Consonance and Dissonance 


A Guide to the Teachings of the 
Early Church Fathers. By Robert 
H. Williams. William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company. 224 pages. $4. 

Careful scholarship marks this 
study of the development of the 
Christian enterprise in the first four 
centuries. It is a model of excel- 
lent organization of profuse testi- 
mony. Dr. Williams presents his 
material both chronologically and 
theologically, cataloguing significant 
contributions in appropriate cate- 
gories as they appear on the stage 
of history. But he does more, he 
shows the consonance or dissonance 
of each new tendency (doctrinal or 
apologetic) with the apostolic cri- 
teria of truth. 

Here is the comprehensive story 
of the vicissitudes, victories and vin- 
cibilities of the ante-Nicene pro- 
tagonists of Christianity. The Pla- 
tonizing influence of the Alexan- 
drians, the Gnostic dreams of semi- 
Christian oriental metaphysicians, 
the contumacious opposition of the 
Roman-pagan-intellectuals, the crys- 
tallization of faith into formula at 
Nicea and Chalcedon—all are eval- 
uated with an amazing verbal econ- 
omy which manages to include with- 
in its survey all major schools and 
personalities of the period. This 
book abundantly fulfills the promise 
of its title—FRED THOMPSON, JR. 


Two Qualities 


Can I Know God? By W. E. 
Sangster. Abingdon Press. 176 
pages. $2.75. 


It is possible to read sermons in 
abundance that flow freely from 
the tongue or pen of a facile mind 
in clarity and winsomeness. It is 
also our privilege quite often to read 
scholarly sermons that delve deep 
and soar high in examination of 
religious themes. But to find these 
two qualities together in the ser- 
mons of one man and within the 
pages of one book is indeed “a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 

For the minister who recognizes 
the need to think more clearly and 
speak more convincingly about our 
relationship to God, to other peo- 
ple and to ourselves, this book is 
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‘‘¥You Are What You Read’’ 


distinctly worth while. Dr. Sang- 
ster, until his death in 1960, was 
General Secretary of the Home Mis- 
sions Dept. of the Methodist Church 
in Great Britain, and before then 
Minister of Central Hall in London. 
These are great messages on vital 
concerns of our Christian faith. 
Themes include “Christ Has Double 
Vision,” “God’s Law Is Not ‘On Ap- 
proval,’” and “You Can’t Make Peo- 
ple Good.”—FLoyp F Aust. 


Growing Old Gracefully 


Toward a Successful Marriage. 
By James A. Peterson. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 253 pages. $3.95. 


Whether you are married or 
about to be married, you'll find it 
valuable to read this comprehen- 
sive book by Dr. Peterson consist- 
ing of such chapters as Making a 
Wise Choice of a Mate, Interfaith 
Marriages, The Engagement, The 
Wedding and the Honeymoon, First 
Adjustments, Religion, Living with 
Money, Achieving Sexual Complete- 
ness, Raising Your Child, The Ado- 
lescent in the Family, and The Last 
Half of Life. 

Written by one of the leading 
authorities in the field, it covers all 
aspects of marriage from courtship 
to old age. Actual case histories 
from Dr. Peterson’s personal files 
added to the bits of humor here 
and there makes the book inter- 
esting reading. 

The problems of marriage dealt 
with here are not the abnormal, but 
those present in ordinary everyday 
situations. From his background as 
a marriage counselor, sociologist 
and minister the author brings vari- 
ous insights, values and knowledge 
with a great deal of common sense 
into the suggestions about the reso- 
lution of these problems. 

Described here are the many con- 
ditioning factors that give marriage 
in the modern age its unique oppor- 
tunities for real fulfillment. Dr. 
Henry J. Wegrocki’s statement in 
his review of this book seems to 
sum it up: “Perhaps in simplest 
form it might be stated that his 
goal is to help married couples to 
grow and not merely to age... .”— 
DIANA MARTIN. 


For the Literate Scientist 


The Natural Sciences and the 
Christian Message. By Aldert van 
der Zeil. T. S. Denison & Co. 259 
pages. $4.50. 


In today’s. science-dominated 
world, if anything is of importance 
to the Christian it is an understand- 
ing of science; for the scientist the 
converse is also true. It is impos- 
sible for the educated person today 
to expect to live in a technological 
society in the twentieth century 
committed to a _ philosophy of 
science, or religion, created in the 
nineteenth century. However this 
is exactly what numerous persons 
who devoutly believe themselves to 
be orthodox Christians, or pure 
scientists, are doing. 

It is to this sophisticated audience 
that Dr. van der Zeil, the professor 
of electrical engineering at the 
University of Minnesota, addresses 
himself. His excellent book is di- 
rected to the highly trained scientist 
who is for all intents and purposes 
virtually illiterate in matters of the 
Christian faith. Using the language 
of the advanced physical and natu- 
ral sciences he explores the laws 
of mechanics, thermodynamics, sta- 
tistical mechanics, the new quantum 
theory, and creation according to 
mathematical formulas which will 
be difficult for anyone unfamiliar 
with higher mathematics to follow. 
He does ably attempt to gain the 
attention of the technical scientist. 

This work, then, is apologetical 
in the noblest sense of the term, 
and can be recommended highly 
for those scientists in our congre- 
gations who know much about their 
professional work, but woefully lit- 
tle about the Christian faith.—Ros- 
COE M. PIERSON. 


Reprint of Earlier Work 


The Comprehensive Bible Con- 
cordance. Edited by Adam Clarke. 
Published by Kregel Publications. 
284 pages. $3.50. 

This concordance is based on the 
earlier work by John Butterfield 
with added definitions by Alexander 
Cruden and is reprinted from old 


plates first used over 100 years ago. 
—R. E. B. 
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| Relax THE SECRET PLACE 


Old gardeners never die; 
they just spade away. 


Third Bapt. (St. L.) 
Bulletin Board. 


POWER 


The co-ed concluded her 
prayers: “I’m not asking for 
myself but please send my 
mother a son-in-law.” 


Personal and Family Devotions 


for Every Day of the Week 


—QUOTE 
eee The Secret Place is a quarterly of daily devotions 
for families and individuals. Each 96-page issue 
contains devotions for every day of the quarter. 
The meditations, prayers and appropriate verses of 
Scripture draw readers closer to God. Each mes- 


Leisure by Insistence 
There must be half a hundred 
things 
Waiting to be done, 


But at the moment, I refuse 
To recognize one. 


—PAUL ARMSTRONG 
eee 


Humility also comes from 
calling your wife to tell her 
you left your lunch money in 
your apron pocket. 


sage is written by some Christian who has a rich 
experience to share. 


Evety one of us needs some time during the day 
when, with nothing to distract us, we can be alone 
and meditate. The Secret Place is an invaluable 
guide during these times. 


Write for your copy today. A yearly subscription 
is $1.00; 5 or more subscriptions to the same ad- 


dress, $.15 each per quarter or $ .75 each per year. 
eee 


Cure 


What’s probably needed 
By some of our Beatniks 
Is a firm application 
Of paddle to seatniks. 


Power, the daily meditations for young people. A 
deepening devotional life is important for those 
who call themselves Christians. Such a devotional 
life does not just grow; it must be nurtured through 
senior high school and college life. 


—HELEN SUTIN IN “QUOTE” 


By encouraging regular times for meditation, pray- 
er, and study; and by providing some ideas as a 
beginning point for thought, Power will be an in- 
valuable aid for young people in achieving a rich 
devotional life. 


Power is published quarterly and contains a medi- 
tation for each day of the quarter. 


Subscription price: A single copy is $.20; a single 
yearly subscription, $.75; 5 or more copies to one 
address, $.15 each per quarter or $.60 per year. 
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“The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 
—Alexander Campbell 





Over-Cautious Leadership 


Editor, The Christian: 


Organic church unity, as you so well 
know, is a hard task for even the 
ablest Christians to accomplish. The 
lethargy of our denomination in this 
task, one of its supposed avowed 
aims, is not entirely from the main 
body of our brotherhood, but could 
be from its over-cautious leader- 
ship. Caution in this matter of 
union is paramount, but over-cau- 
tion is deadly. 

The sharp skepticism of your edi- 
torial in the Feb. 26 issue might be 
placed in the latter category. The 
proposal at San Francisco was a 
bold, well-thought-out venture. Our 
exclusion was for the obvious rea- 
son of baptism having to be added 
to the many already growing prob- 
lems. Yet, the general tone of your 
editorial, while not condemning 
Blake, was not in his favor. The 
editorial would be hard pressed to 
find an attitude of love or even ad- 
miration for our brothers in Christ, 
for whom Dr. Blake speaks and 
whom he represents. We, as Dis- 
ciples of Christ, when viewing these 
bold and daring acts of his other 
disciples attempting to unite, may 
find your comments as_ obstacles 
rather than as aids in the organic 
reunion of Christ’s church.—DAVvID 
MARSHALL, New York, N. Y. 


EpItTor’s COMMENT: My _ record 
will have to speak for itself. My 
experience at Lund, Geneva, Ober- 
lin, Evanston, Marburg and else- 
where in ecumenical circles has 
convinced me that plain talk is most 
productive of closer fellowship. I 
don’t believe Gene Blake will feel 
I have stopped loving him, after all 
these years. 


Spirituality 
Editor, The Christian: 


I have just read S. S. Lappin’s 
“Have We Lost Our Holler?” (THE 
CHRISTIAN, March 19, 1961). I think 


you have. Maybe you never had it. 


The Christian Church is the one 
nearest me, so that’s where I’ve 
gone for twenty years, and my name 
has been on the membership roll. 
I’ve encountered very little spirit- 
uality, and am weary of seeking it. 
It’s a nice club to belong to, but 
spiritually, I can’t see that you have 
anything. 
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Have you really read some of 
your materials for CYF? Nice 
platitudes! Let’s have some spirit- 
ual meat!—P. M. GOLDENSTEIN, Cor- 
vallas, Ore. 


EDITOR’Ss COMMENT: In twenty 
years the spiritual impact of such 
a spiritually-minded member surely 
left a little residwe in the congre- 
gation. 


Rewards of Worship 
Editor, The Christian: 


Our adult Sunday school class has 
several times discussed the question 
in your editorial, “Why Go to 
Church?” (THE CHRISTIAN, March 
12, 1961). Reasons given for going 
to church have included to sing, to 
hear the sermon, to take Commun- 
ion. 

I have always had a feeling at 
church that I get no other place. 
I go there to be nearer to God, by 
being quiet on entering, by partak- 
ing of the Communion and by listen- 
ing to the sermon, which makes one 
feel the presence of God. Helping 
to serve the Communion, helping 
others to feel at home and sharing 
your experiences with others after 
the church service is over, also 
mean a great deal. 

If you worship and serve at 
church the best you can, I feel you 
shall be rewarded.—CHARLEs J. 
SEITER, Rock Island, Il. 


MRA 
Editor, The Christian: 


In the February 5 issue of THE 
CHRISTIAN one of the motion pic- 
tures reviewed (page 25) was the 
film put out by Moral Re-Arma- 
ment. The dissenting note was that 
it did not present Christian ideals 
clearly. 

The film portrays clearly and 
beautifully M.R.A.’s stand for a life 
directed by God rather than man 
—and uses the four standards of 
absolute love, honesty, purity and 
unselfishness upon which to base 
one’s life.—Mrs. ROBERT M. HAMIL- 
TON, Union City, Tenn. 


Still Serving 


Editor, The Christian: 

Readers who attended the Inter- 
national Convention at Louisville 
may be interested in what became 
of the huge open “Bible” that pro- 


Letters... 


vided the balcony backdrop for the 
Communion service and the general 
sessions. 

I learn that my. kinsman, Dr. 
Charles A. McGlon, professor of 
speech at Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, has op- 
erated through a friend of a friend 
to obtain the backdrop as a “prop” 
for some of his own dramatic pro- 
ductions in the seminary. After 
one or two productions, it was di- 
vided into parts for storage until 
such time as it is needed again. 

Perhaps without straining the fig- 
ure, we could say that this is only 
one of many of life’s dramas in 
which the Bible may serve as a 
prop.—ALVIN M. FOUNTAIN, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


Support Public Schools 
Editor, The Christian: 


The current pressure being ap- 
plied to President John F. Kennedy 
regarding aid to Roman Catholic 
parochial schools should stimulate 
us ministers into action. It is gen- 
erally known by Protestant minis- 
ters that the Roman Church will 
continue (as they have across the 
years) to seek public tax money for 
the support of their sectarian 
schools. In some states excellent 
progress has been made by the Ro- 
man Church in securing public tax 
support. 

Some inroads have been made na- 
tionally (e.g., the Supreme Court 
decision approving the use of tax 
money to provide bus transporta- 
tion to parochial school pupils). The 
current Roman Church move na- 
tionally is to secure low interest 
loans from the government.  Al- 
ready the Roman Church is basing 
its argument for this request on the 
bus transportation decision. . 

On this and other vital matters, 
let us ministers send our legislators 
a telegram expressing our opinion 
before the legislation has become 
law. 

I certainly admire President Ken- 
nedy for his courageous position 
against the use of public tax funds 
for parochial schools. We cannot 
realize the pressure he has been 
undergoing from his church (both 
the hierarchy and some leading lay- 
men). It behooves us to throw our 
support and encouragement behind 
him.—DONALD EUGENE REESE, Wich- 
ita, Kan. 
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It's Later than You Think! 


It is nearly June 30th . . . end of the missionary year. Mission 


hospitals are looking to us . . . mission churches are looking to us... 


state-wide work of our churches, our seminaries and church-sponsored 
colleges are looking to us . . . those who depend upon ministerial aid 
are looking to us . . . all the work of our brotherhood in world-wide 
unified outreach is counting on us to complete our giving toward the 


year’s outreach goal. 


It’s later than you think! Missionary giving is lagging behind the 
point where it should be if we are to reach the year’s total goal. If 
churches put off sending year-end remittances for outreach budgets, 
work will have to be curtailed on many fronts of our battle for the 


cause of Christ and His Kingdom. 


Send year-end remittances now to 


UNIFIED PROMOTION 


Unified Outreach of Christian Churches 
Box 19036, Indianapolis 19, Indiana 





a chat with Chet 


Chester A. Sillars 


QUESTION: How can we ez- 
plain the Communion to children 
when they want to partake too? 


ANSWER: Every church-going 
parent has to face this question. 

Children are the most wonder- 
ful creatures God ever made. 
They use the winds of the heav- 
ens to fill the full sails of their 
dreams. Their sweet smiles put 
the soft sunsets to shame. Their 
tears bring more darkness than 
the clouds of great storms. They 
brighten the stars of the night 
with their radiant joys. When 
their hair is tousled and matted, 
their clothes with grime are spat- 
tered, their cheeks are frosted 
with mud so fancy, and their 
little fingers sticky with melted 
candy, they are angels and little 
imps at the same time. 

Explaining communion to them 
isn’t easy. Telling them why 
they should not partake is a 
litle harder. We know they de- 
serve an answer but we can’t 
seem to find the right words to 
link our deep thoughts about 
communion with their limited 
childhood experiences. I am 
afraid we too often lower the 
boom of parental authority and 
just say, ‘‘No.” 

I think we would be making 
a mistake to try and talk down 
to them. Reducing our language 
to words they know does not 
satisfy us or them. How do we 
communicate to them that they 
should wait until they are older 
and members of the church? 


Questions for Dr. Sillars should 
be sent to: The Editor, THE CHRIS- 
TIAN, Box 179, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 


This problem arises with dif- 
ferent children at different ages. 
I know of no stand-pat answer 
for all. The following observa- 
tions may be helpful. 

Our churches should give high 
priority to the communion serv- 
ice. The minister, presiding at 
the table, becomes the chief priest 
for the congregation. He must 
go to the table well prepared for 
this function. The elders at the 
table offer the prayers of priests 
and should be equally well pre- 
pared. The deacons, in turn, as 
they wait upon the congregation 
perform a priestly office and 
should do it with dignity and 
order. 

Once the members of the con- 
gregation receive the emblems 
and hold them in their hands 
they become their own priests. 
Their silent prayers may be the 
richest of all prayers. 

Children will sense the rever- 
ence of such a service. It will 
make them aware of its impor- 
tance. This is one way to explain 
communion to children. 

With this background it is 
time to talk to them about the 
love of Jesus. This will not be 
new to them. Communion is one 
way that people remember that 
Jesus loves them. 

Children learn early to pray. 
Tell them they can be a real 
part of the communion service 
by sitting quietly and praying. 
If they can be made to feel that 
they are not entirely excluded 
they may accept the fact they 
do not partake of the emblems 
until they are older. 

Parents will do well to read 


the communion story from the 
child’s own New Testament. It 
can be explained that these men 
had been with Jesus for three 
years. Jesus had taught them 
many things and this was in fact 
their first communion. 

Tell the children that just as 
in public school they advance one 
grade at a time, so in church 
they must learn many things be- 
fore they understand why they 
should partake of the communion 
emblems. That is one reason we 
have Sunday church schools. 

Many ministers make it a prac- 
tice to take classes of small 
children into the church to ex- 
plain the elements of worship. 
They show them the communion 
table and explain it. They show 
them the baptistry and tell about 
it. 

Graded church school materials 
will help the child who grows 
up in the church school to meet 
these problems in an understand- 
ing way. 





